Ten Days More 


N a shoe-string of nerve, through gifts of time, money and 

writings by old friends and new, we have brought Survey 
| Associates to an altogether new stature as a membership 
jorganization; lifted the SURVEY to its old level of service, and 
4 beyond; and for eleven months matched expenses with receipts. 


| To something over one hundred $10 cooperating subscribers and 
| members, not as yet heard from, we appeal for renewal by return 
/ mail, if we are to clear our twelfth month on September 30. 


| To 6000 new readers of the SURVEY, we extend an urgent and 
| cordial invitation to join the fellowship of Survey Associates; and, 
| by becoming $10 cooperating subscribers and members now, to 
) help see the venture through this most stirring if precarious year. 
i} On page 875 of this issue are published rosters of contributors 
ii and annual members whose names and what they stand for are 
| a practical endorsement of the SURVEY as a mutual enterprise. 
You can reach us in time. There are ten days to hear from you. 

A new year of constructive development hangs on the outcome; hangs 


on whether just such hard pressed people as you who read this cover 
page respond to it. 


beptember 20, 1919 10 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 


MARE NOSTRUM 


Author of The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, The Shadow of the Cathedral, Blood and Sand and La Bodega 


(Our Sea) 


The New York Sun says of this marvelous book :— 


When you have come to the end of the last page you will say aloud (and no ‘if’ about it) that this is as greata bookas | 


the author’s ‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.’ . . . To all such as love blue water this book will be one of a 


the great novels of all time. 
The New York Times says:— 


It is, indeed, a rich and powerful novel, whose color and warmth and brilliancy enable it to convey to the reader much > 
of the very spirit of the Mediterranean—Our Sea. . . 
But besides all this, which represents the expected, th 


drawn and with a wealth of detail 


Ferragut himself, the sea.captain who is the pivot of the book. . . . 


nigh perfect. 


There is the tonic of the sea in it, as if the author after writing ‘“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’’ had turned 
from the heat and grime of war to the sparkling beauty and poetry of his deeply loved sea—m17re nostrum. 


NOVELS 


Little Houses 
By GEORGE WODEN 


A first novel of much merit, dealing with the 
friendly and lovable dwellers ‘‘in_ little 
heuses.’’ Net, $1.90 


The Man with the Lamp 
By JANET LAING 


The author of that charming novel, ‘‘ Before 
the Wind,’’ has combined fantasy, romance, 
kindly satire, and intense dramatic interest 
into a fascinating tale that will cling to the 
reader’s memory. : Net, $1.90 


The Street of Adventure 
By PHILIP GIBBS 


+‘ We know no novel so rich in comprehen- 
sion of all that makes and breaks and fas- 
in the newspaper world.’’—Boston 


Net, $1.90 


cinates 
Herald. 


LEONARD MERRICK 


The American public has tasted the Merrick 
fiayer, liked it, and is demanding more of it. 


Now Ready 
Conrad in Quest of His Youth 


“The first course of a big feast.’’—Ohicago 
Fribune. 


The Actor-Manager 


‘« Will appeal to every reader who delights 
in’ a careful study of life.”—Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. 


Cynthia 
Of this ‘‘ loveliest of Merrick’s women,’”’ the 
New York Globe says, ‘‘The better you 
know her the more you like her.’’ 


The Position of Peggy Harper 


‘“ Peggy .. . is one of Mr. Merrick’s 
masterpieces of character drawing.’’—New 
York Revtew. 


In Preparation 


The Man Who Understood 
Women, and Other Stories 


With an introduction by William J. Locke. 
Each, net, $1.75 


LITERATURE 


Tradition and Change 


By ARTHUR WAUGH 


The author of ‘‘ Robert Browning ’’ in the 
Westminster Biographies,. of ‘‘ Reticence in 
Literature,’’ and of other delicate and ap- 
preciative literary interpretations, in these 
studies of contemporary literature discusses, 
among others, such poets as Lionel Johnson, 
Stephen Phillips, Rupert Brookes, and such 
prose writers as Dickens, Swinburne, Samuel 
Butler, Conrad, Galsworthy, E. V. Lucas. 
Net, $3.00 


A New Study of English Poetry 
By HENRY NEWBOLT 


‘‘ Sir Henry Newbolt brings to the analysis 
of poetry a breadth, a sanity and courtesy. 
- . . It is a book that gives one a clearer 
conception of the essentials of the poetic 
art.”-—New York Times. Net, $3.00 


ARTHUR SYMONS 


‘* A connoisseur of souls and the liberal arts; 
a poet whether writing in prose or verse.'’— 
Boston Herald. 


Color Studies in Paris 


“One finds all of the life of . . . the 
Most recreative city in the world, the abode 
of irrepressible youth, of the joie de vivre 
needed for the rejuvenation of art and of 


Lifes rey A most delightful and intimate 
volume.’’—Review of Reviews. Net, $3.00 

Studies in the Elizabethan 
Drama 


‘* A precious volume . because of their 
intrinsic value as literary performances and 
their author’s extraordinary insight into the 
spirit of the drama with which they are 
concerned. . . . Among living poet-critics 
there ig none with a better title to unstinted 
praise than Arthur Symons,’’—New York 


Sun. Net, $3.50 
The Symbolist Movement in 
Literature 


“It is as an interpretative criticism that 
we value these studies, so delicately wrought; 
to no one since Pater has been given the 
clairvoyant vision through which this over- 
sensitized artist’s soul reflects all that ro- 
manticism of the nerves. No middle- 
aged amateur of modern French poetry will 
eare to miss this volume.’’—The Nation. 
Net, $3.50 


ber 


e book has also the full length portrait of a woman, carefully 
an absorbingly interesting personage second in importance only to Ulysses © 
The chapter which tells of Freya’s fate is well- — 


nt 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Story of My Life 
B 
EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 


‘“‘This book abounds in useful lessons for | 


lawyers everywhere and is likewise full of 


interest for those innumerable laymen who — 
like to read about celebrated cases in the 
rich in anecdotes and ~ 


law courts . 


terse bits of characterization. The 


story of Sir Edward Clarke’s life is a con 


Net, $1.90 | 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE SIR 


tribution of permanent value to the intimate 
history of English politics and public affairs | 


during the period covered 


by the 
New York Sun. 2 


ing Engineer 
By E. T. McCARTHY 
‘His book contains more exciting incident 


than many a self-styled novel of adventure ~ 


or book of exploration. .. . Once more 
We are reminded, and very forcibly, 
life is stronger than fiction.’’—London Spec- 


tator. Net, $7.00 


Life and Letters of James © 


Monroe Taylor 


By ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT © 


This is at once’a chapter in the history of | Y. 


education, a record of some of the leading 


personalities of the last half-century in edu- | 


cation and literature, and the study of a 
man. As president of Vassar College from 
1886 to 1914, Dr. Taylor is an outstanding 
figure in educational history; and this vol- 
ume may almost be called an autobiography. 


Net, $3.50 
Marie Bashkirtseff 
The Journal of a Young Artist, 1860-1884 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano 


‘*In reading the Journal over again today, Bi 


with its new matter, we feel the same sense 


of reverence before this sincere and tortured B 


Russian girl’s soul that we did then . s 
this pathetic revelation of the heart of a 
young girl, in whose eyes shone the lights 
of genius and whose fingers tapered wist- 
fully toward the infinite.’—New York Sun. 

Net, $3.00 


In Preparation 


The Dickens Circle 


By J. W. T. LEY 


‘*A volume to be heartily recommended to 
all devout worshippers at the Dickens 
shrine.’”’—New York Timea. \ 


THE WAR IN CARTOONS 


Compiled and Edited by GEORGE J. HECHT 


Founder of the Bureau of Cartoons, Committee on Publie Information 


A history of the war in 100 of the patriotic cartoons, by 27 of the most prominent American cartoonists, 


the great newspapers during the war, 


POSTAGE EXTRA. ORDER 
FROM ANY BOOKSTORE 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


faites 4 


John T.McCutcheen, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Edwin Marcus, J. H. Cassel, and others. 


Net, $2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY NEW YORK 


that © 


memoir.’’-— 
Net, $6.00 | 


Incidents in the Life of a Min- | 


New Edition | 


which appearedjin 

1 forming a progressive contemporary record of the growth of public sentiment. 
Among the cartoonists represented are such well. known artistsas Oscar Cesare, 
Robert Carter, J. N. Ding, Lute Pease, Rollin Kirby, Gaar Williams, 


i 


‘ot undertake to send them from the 
TEY office. 


aumphlets are listed once in this column 
lout charge. Later listings may be made 
low rates under the heading CURRENT 
|PHLETS, page 887. 


WELFARD OF THH CHILDREN OF WOMEN 
{APLOYED IN FACTORIES IN FRANCE AND GER- 
ANY. Report prepared in the Intelligence 
»partment of the Local Government Board. 
vice 6d. Imperial House, Kingsway, Lon- 
in, W. C. 2, London. 

TAL HYGIEND AND EDUCATION. —Publica- 
in No. 34. How to KEEP OUR CHILDREN 
‘UND IN BODY, MIND AND CHARACTER. Pub- 
vation No. 35. Massachusetts Society for 
jental Hygiene, 1132 Kimball building, 18 
vemont street, Boston. 

|] LIBRARIES OF THD AMERICAN STATH AND 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR DEFECTIVES, DE- 
‘NDENTS, AND DELINQUENTS. By Florence 
sing Curtis, M. A. Studies in the Social 
yience, No. 13. Price 50 cents. University 
| Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

HRNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN HELD AT 
WRIcH May 12-17, 1919. Address all com- 
unications to Emily G. Balch, Women’s 
‘ternational League for Peace and Free- 
m, 39, Avenue Ernest-Pictet, Servette- 
eneéve (Suisse). 

{ PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
yider No. 28 of the Social Service Com- 
ittee of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
merican Baptist Publication Society, Phil- 
elphia. 

scr LIST.OF REFERPNCES ON ECONOMIC RE- 
YNSTRUCTION, INCLUDING REPORTS OF THE 
RITISH MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
pmpiled under the direction of Herman H. 
: eyer, chief bibliographer, Library of 
ngress. Government Printing Office, 

ashington, D. C, 

ORT OF THE WAR CABINET COMMITTEE: ON 
(OMEN IN INDUSTRY. (Appendices printed 
| separate volume.) Price 1s. 6d. Im- 
rial House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. 
‘AL ENGINEERING IN CINCINNATI. A_ rec- 


NG TOGETHER AS Boys. ‘Twenty-eight 

dies for boys’on ideals of community life. 

ly W. R. Boorman. Association Press, 347 
jadison Avenue, New York City. 

JEACEFUL SOLUTION OF THE WorRLD CRISIS, 

SRNB. By John de Kay, Steinhof Castle, 
icerne, Switzerland. 

/ But—. Pamphlet published by the Vol- 
ey Parenthood League, 206 Broadway, 
aw York City. Price $1 for 20 copies. 

SS ABOUT THE AMERICAN LEAGUP FOR VET- 
ns OF THE ARMY, NAVY AND MARIND 
ORPS. Copies can be obtained from Wade 
Hayes, 140 Nassau street, New York 


iFTING. Series No. 29. ELECTRIC WELpD- 
iG. Series No. 40. THE GARMPNT TRADES. 
aziloring, designing, samples making, cut- 
ng, machine operating, hand sewing, exam- 


(Continued on third column.) 


movements. 
‘Survey “ follows up.” 


‘The Survey, 112 Hast 19 Street, New York 


) Open to new 
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Oopyright, 1919, by Surwey Associates, Inc. 
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READ THE SURVEY EVERY WEEK 


If you want to keep abreast of industrial and social progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on industrial and social 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 
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4 enclose $4 for a year’s subscription—52 issues, 
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(Pamphlets continued from first column.) 


ining. No. 35. FARM MECHANICS FROM 
sane or Truck ro Tracvor. No. 36. BEB 
KpEPING. No. 37, SHOW CARD WRITING. 
No. 38. THE FEDERAL CIVIL SBRVICE AS A 
CAREER. No, 39. For the disabled soldiers, 
sailors and marines to aid them in choosing 


a vocation. Vocational Rehabilitation Series, - 


Government Printing Office, Washington, 
C 


NEw York Lasok Laws Bnacrep 1n 1919. 
Special Bulletin No. 94. Bureau of Statis- 
tics and Information. Industrial Commis- 
sion. Department of Labor, Albany. 

Tun PRACTICAL OPERATION OF THE EIGHT-HOUR 
Day IN STATH INSTITUTIONS. By Frank D. 
Whipp. Department of Public Welfare, 
Springfield, Tl. 

Tun SuoRT BALLOT. National Short Ballot 
Organization, 8 West 9 street, New York. 

City PLAN FOR AKRON. Prepared for Chamber 
of Commerce by John Nolen. From Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Akron, Ohio. 

Tun RELATION OF THE SouTH’S COTTON TO THE 
NaTioN’s WELFARE. By Richard H. Hd- 
monds. Reprinted from Manufacturers Rec- 
ord. PLAN FOR ORGANIZING STATH AND 
Country Corron Associations. The State 
Co., Columbia, 8. C. AN ANSwHR TO A Ma- 
Licious ATTACK UPON THB CorTrTon GROW- 
ING INTHRESTS OF THE SouTH. By Richard 
H, Edmonds. Reprinted from Manufactur- 
ers Record. From J. S. Wanamaker, Ameri. 
can Cotton Association, St. Mathews, 8. C 

TuHH EMPLOYES CONFERPNCD PLAN OF BK. L 
DU PonT Dm Nemours & Co. From concern, 
Wilmington, Del. ; 

CoLLEcn Mapn UTOPIAS AND LABOR UNREST. 
By Dorr B. Felt, President, Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, 

Tun WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN SHOULD BS 
Equau. By Mrs. Sidney Webb. George Al- 
len & Unwin, Ltd., London. Price 1s. 

THD FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. Recon- 
struction Pamphlet No. 6. A PROGRAM FOR 
CITIZENSHIP. Reconstruction Pamphlet No. 
5. National Catholic War Council, 930 14th 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

LYNCHING: A NATIONAL MpNnacn. The White 
South’s Protest Against Lynching. By 
James BE. Gregg. Reprinted from the South- 
ern Workman. From Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

INCOMN AND INFANT MorTALiry. By Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop. Reprinted from’ American 
Journal of Public Health, April, 1919. 

STANDARDS FOR DETBRMINING TH® MBANING OF 
Facts. By Caspar Redfield. Reprinted from 
Western Medical Review, Deeember, 1918. 
From author, 525 Monadnock Block. Chi- 
cago. 

ZONING AND CITY PLANNING FOR PORTLAND, 
Orncon. City Planning Commission. Charles 
EK. Fisher, secretary, 424 City Hall, Portland. 

CARH OF THH FEHBLE-MINDED IN Npw YORK. 
By George A. Hastings. From New York 
Committee on Feeble-Mindedness, 105 “Hast 
22d street, New York. } 

THE PERCENTAGE OF YVENPRHAL DISBASE 
AMONG APPROXIMATELY THR SHCOND MIZL- 
LION DRAFTED MEN BY CITINS. U. 8S. Public 
Health Service, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

REPORT OF THE AMBRICAN BD. FEF. Art TRAINING 
CENTPR, BELLVUE, S®INN-HT-OISD. Frazier- 
Soye, 168 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris. 

PouR LA RDCONSTRUCTION DES CITIKS INDUS- 
TRIELLDS, By A. Duchéne. Library of the 
Renaissance des Citiés, 23 Rue Louis-le 
Grand, Paris. 

Facts FROM THE COAL COMMISSION. Compiled 
by R. Page Arnot. Labor Research Depart- 
ment, 25 Tothill street, Westminster, S. W. 1 
London. Price 6d. 

Way Ler Ir Burn? Case against the red Hight 
district. American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 105 West 40th street, New York. 

TH Rat. Arguments for its elimination and 
methods for its destruction. Public Health 
Bulletin No. 103. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 

FarR AVERAGD PRICES IN COST OF REPRODUC- 
TION AND THH TREND OF PRICHDS AFTER THE 
Wak. By Morris Knowles. From author; 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

DUTIES AND OBLIGATIONS OF Boys’ CLUB DE 
RECTORS. By W. B. Brockway. Boys’ Club 
Federation, 110 West 4Uth street, New York. 

Somn MEDICAL ASPHCTS OF THR HIGH Cost oF 
Living. By lL. I. Harris. Reprint Series 
No. 80. From author, Department ef Healtk, 
New York City. 

THp NECESSITY OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By 
Irving Fisher. Massachusetts Joint Com- 
mittee for a League of Free Nations, 40 Mt. 
Vernon street, Boston. 

THe INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SURVPY OF THE 
City or New York. Complete report of the 
committee authorized by the Board of Bstt 
mate and Apportionment, 

DEPENDENTS, DEFECTIVES AND DELINQUENTS IN 
Iowa. By Lewis H. Mounts. Studies in 
the social sciences. University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Price 85 cents. 

ANALYTICAL SUMMARY OF THE INTHRNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCH. League of Free Nations 
Association, 130 West 42d street, New Yook. 


> 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—Jobn B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
BE. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation; health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS5- 
PITAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
’ Social Service Department, Indiana University, 
Indianapolis ; Antoinette Cannon Bx. Sec., Uni- 
wersity Hospital, Philadelphia. Organization 
to promote development of social work in hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting with 
National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
‘Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration ; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfure consultations ; care of chil- 
‘dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 
4211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
gec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications) $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. information and catalogue of 
amphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00; Annual $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERIOAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
25 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Pro » C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities, Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S&S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
York, 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rey. Arthur J. Brown, 
405 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 


National. Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl FE). Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BH. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


TMAMIG AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
uides. Has international system of safeguard- 
g. Conducts Nationai Americanization pro- 
gram, 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2. $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
M.D. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin. Memberships: Annual, $3; 
Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR. THE. AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y ; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 78,000, 
with 256 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunchrooms and cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
training school; foreign work, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Fexejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branclies. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Ohild Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WEL£ARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. I. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 7 Vifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
pene through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, : 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENK—Clifford W. Beers, sec y ; 50 Union Sy., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
ta! disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, oe 30 Hast 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ae at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T. Cross, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 


CHILDREN—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION — Bernard 
Glueck, M. D., New York. 

HraLtH—George J. Nelbach, New York. 

PUBLIC AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS—Robert 
W. Kelso, Boston. 

Tun FAMILY—Amelia Seares, Ohicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York. 

THE LOCAL ComMMUNITY—H. S. Braucher, N.Y. 

MENTAL HYGInBaNE—OC. Macfic Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION OF SocIAL Forcas—William J. 
Norton, Detroit. 

UNITING OF NATIVE AND FORBHIGN-BORN IN 
AMERICA—Allen T. Burns, New York. 


== 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
ane nee emocratic organization of pelghbor: 

00 e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres, ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sev’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates sonal: 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN'S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
voluntcer woman power of the covutry for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. see ¥.3 35 BH. 30th St., 
New York. Hvening ciubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
WEALTH NURSING—HDlla Phillips Crandall, 
It. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fitth Ave., New York, 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of pub 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership, 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. " 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANG 
-—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 180 BH. 22 § 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizationg 
with trained workers. ‘ 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—G 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 
Lexington Av:., New York. Composed of no: 
commercial agencies interested in the guidan 
and protection of travelers, especially wom 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNIO if 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 10038) Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the workshop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Of 
ticial organ, Life and Labor. q 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHE 

DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston. Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight. and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment: 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field. ; 


t 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, rst 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neig borhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; coopera ine with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


i 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race tter- 
ment Conference, the enics , and 
lecture courses and various allied activities, 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. a 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
811 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment burea 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-ed 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
Hsb an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. j 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir,; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Depart-— 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedia 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. : 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard 8. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West © 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


INC.—Robert W. de 
res.; Arthur P. Kello, 


Forest, 
e SurgvEY; Paul U. 


ers of 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 

the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 

race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race — 
problem and on the a Os Idea and meth- — 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVIOR—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America — 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities _ 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 


and men, The War Camp Communi " 
ace hla coordinates ned npn nd 5 
an 


cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres,; H. 


recreational activities of the can 4 
Braucher, sec’y. J 
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ONE 


HE National Social Unit Organization’s experi- 
ment in Cincinnati continues to attract more than 
local interest. The withdrawal of a few contribu- 
tions last year because of the radical tendencies 
fyuted to the unit and its founders, a widely heralded 
k upon it by Mayor Galvin last spring as “a govern- 
% within a government,” and charges of the same tenor by 
sate Dr. John H. Landis, who had been chairman of the 
mittee which invited the unit to come to Cincinnati and 
ized the necessary financial support, led to an investigation 
ne early summer by the Council of Social Agencies of 
and other criticisms. A representative citizens’ commit- 
through its executive committee has commented on these 
ngs of the special committee of the Council of Social 
neies. All this has given the officers of the unit a suit- 
|opportunity to make their own comment on the findings, 
trable and otherwise, and to demand the kind of inde- 
lent evaluation of their methods and operations which 
1d carry conviction at home and elsewhere. 


the Social Unit is wholly exonerated by the council from 
Icharge of having utilized the experiment for the spread 
ladical socialistic propaganda. It proceeds, we are told, 
ethods of orderly democracy and by the slow process of 
education on the part of the community, and what it pro- 
to do is to enable the district ‘to discover for them- 
*s without any aggressive tutoring by outsiders,” just 
it their own needs are and how those needs should be met. 
liam J. Norton, after careful inquiry, had said in 1918 
| “there is no evidence of the spreading of any political or 
jomic propaganda through the literature or in the meetings 
i by the Social Unit Organization.” ‘This has continued 
Je true as the later report finds and the iniimations to the 
rary seem to have been either malicious or else an instance 
ihat jumpy nervousness which has shown itself in various 
les besides Cincinnati. 


The democracy of the Social Unit plan and its efficiency 
| economy had been called in question as well as its radical- 
Elections under the unit plan are indirect; e.g., the 
ng Council, made up of block workers, is not elected 
tly by the people, but by “ block committees.” Thus the 


t 
vutive of the Citizens’ Council is separated from the people 
f 


: 
| 


» 


The Cincinnati Experiment 
| By Edward T. Devine 
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by three elections. ‘‘ The malevolent possibilities of indirect 
elections, if plans like this should get into unscrupulous hands, 
are evident,” says the Council of Social Agencies. However, 
in the case actually under consideration, what has happened 
is “that the leaders have not taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to secure people holding economic views similar to their 
own;”’ and “ present indications are that the initiative is com- 
ing less and less from those in charge and more and more 
from the people in the Mohawk-Brighton District.” This 
being the case we need not be unduly disturbed by the fear 
that the plan is lacking in fundamental democracy—as com- 
pared, let us say, with the American Red Cross or the Presby- 
terilan church or any other approved institution. It is sug- 
gested that a crucial test of the democracy of the plan will 
come when the people of the district are asked to finance it. 
This, however, if the people of Cincinnati regard the action 
of Dr. Landis’s committee as creating a moral obligation can- 
not occur until next year when the three years’ experimental 
period for which the funds are pledged comes to an end. It 
is fair to recall also that the Social Unit has been utilized in 
the district as an instrument for financing war drives, Liberty 
loans and the like. \ 

It is of course to the final inquiry as to the efficiency and 
economy of the Social Unit in conducting its health activities 
that we turn most eagerly for light on the experiment and 
it is precisely this inquiry which, is—and perhaps it is in- 
evitable that it should be—most disappointing. 

“ Unquestionably,” we are informed, ‘the Social Unit 
Organization has been able to develop a community con- 
sciousness in the Mohawk-Brighton District which has not 
been developed to the same extent in other districts of the 
city; a Community consciousness which takes into considera- 
tion the happiness of all the people living in that district; a 
neighborliness which is highly commendable; a group educa- 
tion along technical lines which is exemplified most strongly 
in the social development of the doctors of the district.” For 
the present we may let it go at that. The critical survey 
which will enable us to compare the expenses of the Social 
Unit plan with other plans for health organization, and the 
results with those of other health campaigns has still to be 
made. The Council of Social Agencies is advised of its special 
committee to fulfill its contract in raising the remaining 
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$5,000 of its service fund for the Social Unit, but to secure 
contributions specifically for this purpose rather than take 
them from the general fund of the Council of Social Agencies 
or the Cincinnati war chest. The committee recommends a 
further evaluation of the philosophy and the form of organ- 
ization of the unit and a comparative study of costs, and that 
a general city committee be appointed to receive complaints 
and evidence against the activities of the Social Unit and if 


Self-Determination in Community 
Enterprise 
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any complaints are substantiated to give full publicity to the 

Logically it follows that the $16,666 pledged from the ¢ 
at large would be raised as will the $5,000 pledged by | 
Council of Social Agencies. Perhaps the new committee, 
one is appointed, might receive commendation as well as cq 
plaints and hostile evidence. Even the United States Raily 
Administration yearned for commendation as well as. : 
complaints. i 


‘i 
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By John Collier : 4 


DIRECTOR, 


HE practical necessity, the moral importance of 

what is called “ self-government and self-support ” 

in recreation and in a wide field of community 

endeavor was first stated by Luther H. Gulick, 
founder of the Playground Association of America, in a paper 
delivered at the first national community center conference in 
New York in 1916. New York city had already adopted the 
policy of self-government and self-support in its school com- 
munity centers. Local self-support had been adopted as a 
policy in the Louisville community centers, in many branches 
of the National League of Women Workers, and in many 
phases of rural community endeavor. 

Dr. Gulick’s stand, endorsed by James Ford, Burdette G. 
Lewis and others, was disputed at that community center con- 
ference by Rowland Haynes, Edward J. Ward and Sidney 
Teller. Immediately following the conference, Howard S. 
Braucher contributed to the Playground the article mentioned 
in the Survey for August 2 [p. 679]. Mr, Braucher is sec- 
retary to Community Service Inc., and Mr. Haynes is in charge 
of the New York city work of War Camp Community Ser- 
vice—the forerunner of Community Service Inc.—both of 
which organizations are primarily philanthropic agencies for 
community service rather than Hemnoree movements in com- 
munity organization. 

The issue projected at this 1916 hee. has become 
more sharply defined in the three succeeding years. Shall 
recreation, public forums and leisure-time civic enterprise 
depend for their support wholly on taxation, or shall those 
who enjoy the recreation, who partake in the forum, who 
unite in the civic enterprise, contribute to foot the bills? 
Shall community groups be encouraged to determine their 
own policies and direct their own executive personnel, or shall 
these community groups—their activities financed by public 
taxation—be supervised and managed as children are in a 
classroom ? 


Is Self-Government Irresponsible ? 


Mr. Braucuer’s article suggests that self-support means 
commercialization, and that self-government means irrespon- 
sibility, anarchism. These are most important questions. 
Community movements and recreations are increasingly being 
developed through methods of self-support and _self-govern- 
ment. If this tendency means the corrupting of public recre- 
ation, the weakening of respect for government, it is a serious 
matter, because the tendency is nation-wide and the people 
involved are legion. On the other hand, if self-support and 
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self-government are morally developing, politically educatt 
and are in addition the only hope of getting adequate mom 
to finance community work, it is important for every ct 
munity worker to make of self-government and sel f-suppor 
prime objective. 

The crux of the matter lies in proper distinction bety 
the method and results of commercialization and the mel 
and results of cooperation. This fundamental distinction 
just what Mr. Braucher’s article, as well as the group 
typifies, does not grasp. 

The community cooperative movement, of which hel oC 
munity center and the community recreation movement are 
chief American developments, continuously strives afte 
broadened democracy. The cooperative society is governed 
a vote to a man. Its benefits are open to the public. © 
Europe it began by dealing in bread, shoes and books. Tot 
in Europe it deals likewise in medical service, recreation, edu 
tion, art, and the needs of the spiritual life generally. In 
American community movement, cooperation begins by dé 
ing with recreation, public discussion, education. It may pi 
on to the cooperative purchase and distribution of mate 
goods; no doubt it will, but for the present cooperation in | 
United States is limited to the field of spiritual good. 

The question is, therefore, a simple one. Shall people ta ti 
sing, dance, play games, perform drama or witness it, ca 
out civic programs, exclusively at the expense of the tax-pay 
and under the direction of civil service officials not appoint 
by, nor controlled by, the group they serve? ‘That, plai 
speaking, is Mr. Braucher’s recurring proposition, although! 
own organization would supplement this government finat 
and government administration by a national philanthro 
fund, the control of which would be indefinitely more rem 
from those who play, sing and serve than is the control of 
public school, the public park, and the university exte s 
department. 

Those who believe in a progressive measure of self-gove 
ment and self-support take the opposite view. They point ¢ 
that the European cooperative movement, dealing in a Wi 
range of material and spiritual activities and in sums 
thousands of millions of dollars annually, has bettered the | 
of whole nations and has been a stupendous influence for g¢ 
in ethics and citizenship. ‘They point out that leisure activ 
in its very nature must be free to be efficient; that leisure act 
ity is mainly group activity; that if the individual is to be f 
in his leisure, the group must be free, and the group cannot 
free unless it has power to make its own codes, to choose’ 
own leaders, to finance its own activities. 
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‘eation workers, like other mortals, occasionally suffer 
vhat Lester F. Ward called “ the illusion of the near.” 
‘raucher and the group he represents fix their atten- 
1 the existing publicly supported recreations and on the 
per cent of people who have access to such facilities. 
keep a blind spot for the remaining 96 per cent. They 
of the three million dollars spent each year for recre- 
‘in New York from public and philanthropic sources; 
more the two hundred million dollars that New York 
annually for commercialized amusement. They for- 
at the budget of the city of New York for all public 
es is less than the people’s expenditure on commercial- 
screations exclusive of the saloon. ‘They forget that a 
| condition holds good in the other American cities and 
ay towns. They say: “Self-support means commer- 
tion. Never! Never!” But they ignore the fact that 
Jed commercialization dominates the leisure field already 
ercialization which, even under government regula- 
Pneticent and often corrupt, commercialization which 
» overthrown by one method and only one: cooperative 
vernment and self-support. 
t a commercial and anti-governmental thing which the 
ity extension workers of Minnesota have done? They 
established a bureau, of quasi-public nature, which 
es lyceum talent of all kinds to about 275 of the three 
d centers in Minnesota and contiguous territory. They 
le to furnish identical and better talent at less than half 
um that the organized lyceums have _ heretofore 
Tequired to pay to commercial companies. | Mr. 
1er’s arguments logically would require the university 
ion group wholly to avoid the lyceum question unless 
et their lyceum talent at state or pnilanthropic expense. 
jt commercial or anti-governmental, that every one of 
ty-two community councils in New York city meets 
| local costs through funds locally raised, or that fifty- 
't of one hundred and one school community centers in 
ty largely or wholly meet their local costs through funds 
y raised? ‘These organizations are not commercial, they 
joperative; they are not opponents, but definitely agents 
yernment. ‘They usurp no state functions, but extend 
manistic purposes of the state far beyond the point 
| public taxation could carry them, by methods which 
: very nature of man are impossible through any sys- 
f dictatorial control by civil service employes over dis- 
and leisure enjoyment. 


Freedom in Federation 


purse this is not the whole of the case. Community 
ments are not isolated one from another. They have 
on needs, common interests, and they tend toward fed- 
n. Just as the British and Russian cooperatives are 
into federations with overhead services and wholesale 
s, so the New York Community Councils are federated 
| city parliament which contains no members except those 
ited from the local councils. School community centers 
ewise federated. ‘These central parliaments give to the 
unity movement a massive quality, and even less than 
cal community group are these central federations under 
pminance of either the state or the philanthropist. They 
holly free, representing only the local groups that com- 
them. 

ntral parliaments like these, inevitably develop over- 
administrative services on behalf of the groups which 
! them up. Such administrative services supplement, 
‘el, even at times compete with services offered by the 
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state. For example, lecturers are sent out by the boards of 
education in many American cities. Lecturers are sent out 
by the British Cooperative Union. Lecturers, organizers and 
artistic talent are sent out by the Executive Committee of 
the New York Community Councils. This Executive Com- 
mittee is rapidly transferring its duties and powers to the 
Parliament of Councils, which takes orders from no one save 
the councils that compose it. 

Have we here an extra-governmental, possibly an anti-gov- 
ernmental, overhead organization? 


A Counter-Irritant for Monopoly 


Tue answer is, again: that cooperation is not the same 
thing as commercialism or anarchism. Government monopoly 
or philanthropic monopoly over the diffusion of ideas is hardly 
advocated in an open way by anyone. People will turn from 
the state to things not of the state if they can get better lectur- 
ers, more interesting books, better musi¢ by turning elswhere. 
And, whatever our hopes or theories may be, the fact remains 
that at the present time it is not providing all that is needed 
either of leadership or finance by the community life—the 
psychic life—of the people. Nor is there any evident present 
tendency toward such adequate provision through tax-moneys. 
The development of independent overhead organization which 
applies the economies and efficiencies of wholesale methods 
and massed capital to the immediate needs of community 
groups, but which gets this capital from the groups and is con- 
trolled by them—such a method may indeed have a fine dis- 
ciplinary influence on stagnant public services, it may indeed 
drive gross commercialism out of the leisure field, but it has 
nothing of the character of commercialism or anarchism. 
Only a vast ignorance about actual American experience in 
community effort and about the deeper-rooted, immense coop- 
erative movements of Europe, could lead Mr. Braucher to 
see in cooperative community organization the foreboding of 
commercialism or anarchism. 

The mayor of Cincinnati, similarly—and with similar 
justification—condemned the Cincinnati Social Unit as an 
attempt to set up ‘‘a state within the state.” Americans 
know a great deal about “the state behind the state.” The 
state behind the state is the people’s customs, the prevailing 
half-conscious werld view, the private interests small and 
great that mould the state visible. Cooperative community 
organization has not suddenly brought into being, like Aphro- 
dite from the sea, a state within or behind the state. Com- 
munity organization is simply a means, which is proving 
effective, for bringing into rational, intimate, personal rela- 
tionship the state and the human need of its citizens, and like- 
wise the state and the special group and corporate interests 
which make up the tissue of society. 

Community organization is trying to find a way through 
which the state may be the most efficient instrument for meet- 
ing human needs, personal and collective. If the state can 
meet these eternal human needs, it will survive; otherwise it 
will not survive. Cooperative community organization accepts 
re parliamentary state and proposes to make it a thing intel- 
ligent to the people, used by them and trusted by them. The 
state Is not a something which automatically operates. It 
operates in the measure that social energy is put into the state. 
Cooperative community organization is an experimental 
method—rich in accomplishment, yet still experimental—for 
bringing reasonableness and social energy to bear in public 
work, in the work of the state. 
ihe da chaeeecn ee Oe 
munity work? It is Me th EE ent ae ent aie 

: row the community movement into 
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the arms of the distant philanthropist. The distant, non-resi- 
dent philanthropist may or may not have ulterior motives. 
Those who denounce self-government and self-support, fully 
know that the tax-money is not going to be provided, the 
freedom of initiative within the civil service is not going to be 
permitted, which are absolutely required if the community 
movement is to go forward. They know that, failing local 


Vocational Training and the 
Community 


ATE in 1915 the New York city Board of Educa- 
tion requested the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment to appropriate $15,000 for an industrial 
survey “for the better guidance of the Board of 

Education in its extension of industrial education.” ‘This re- 
quest was in part prompted by the demands of organized labor, 
expressed in a declaration of principles and policies drawn up 
some months before. In this it was contended that vocational 
training in the public schools ought to be based upon the in- 
dustrial character of the community, and that the data upon 
which such education was organized should actually be 
gathered in the workshops of the city. ‘‘ The school author- 
ities must provide that sort of industrial training,” said the 
statement, “‘ that employers and wage earners jointly demand.” 

The Board of Estimate granted the request and the mayor 
appointed a committee to conduct such a survey. This com- 
mittee comprised three members of the Board of Education, 
two employers of labor, two representatives of organized labor, 
and one representative each of the Board of Estimate, the 
Board of Aldermen, the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, the New York State Department of 
Labor and the United States Department of Labor. Charles 
R. Richards, director of Cooper Union, was made chairman. 

This committee has just published its complete report, a 
bulkly volume of nearly 500 pages [The Industrial Education 
Survey of the City of New York; for copies address C. R. 
Richards, Cooper Union, New York city]. The report is 
one of the most minute studies of industrial processes ever 
made. Four trades only are covered, the committee feeling 
that its limited time and resources prevented doing justice to 
any more; these four are printing, inside electrical work, 
carpentry and joinery, and the machinist trade. Every opera- 
tion in these trades is described, as well as the wage scales and 
apprentice system, if there is any. For instance, the commit- 
tee’s summary of conditions in the printing trade : 

The foregoing findings concerning the composing and press rooms 
of the printing trade of New York city indicate a very large central- 
ized industry that is steadily increasing in numbers and output and 
constantly making use of new and progressive methods of production. 
They show an industry in which industrial peace has been the rule 
for many years, and where trade agreements between employers and 
employes have been successfully maintained, and trade disputes 
adjusted through a system of arbitration. They also indicate a 
situation representing good wages and steady employment and where 
success and advancement are largely dependent on alertness of mind 
and a store of both general and specific information. The findings 
also represent, at least in the composing room, an organized system 
of apprenticeship, receiving boys at sixteen years of age with a 


regular scheme of advancement. In the composing room this appren- 
ticeship system very largely supplies the ranks of the adult workers. 

On the other hand, the findings indicate that this apprenticeship 
system is not sufficient to furnish the related technical knowledge 
demanded for full mastery of the trade with its constantly advancing 
standards. They also indicate that only in a small range of estab- 
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self-government and local self-support, the community me 
ment must turn to the distant philanthropist. They are 
advocates of state control but of philanthropic control, of 
resident, irresponsible philanthropic control over the peor 
thinking, the people’s sentiments, the people’s leisure life, 
people’s cooperative action—i.e., over the people’s commu 
movement. 


lishments is it possible for the apprentice to secure the broad, pr, 
tical experience necessary for the all-around skilled worker. 


Such a situation seems to indicate that instruction in the nature 
pre-employment courses for boys before the age of sixteen years wo 
fulfill a helpful function, at least in preparing for entrance to | 
composing room. ‘The findings also indicate very clearly that 
struction arranged for workers already employed and adapted to! 
needs of the various special departments and various degrees 
advancement, would serve a valuable purpose both to the individ 
trade worker and to the interests of the trade in general. : 

In both the inside electrical and the machinist trades, al 
pre-employment courses would be desirable, the committ 
thinks. The trade of carpenter and joiner, on the other han 
is a declining one and both the skill and knowledge requir 
can be largely picked up in practice, says the report. Pre-ei 
ployment classes in this trade are, therefore, not recommende 

Nearly half of the report deals with criticism of the prese 
organization of industrial classes in the public schools af 
recommendations for its improvement. ‘The present syste 
is found to lack expert control, centralized responsibility a1 
adequate supervision. In addition, there is “no real influen 
on the part of employers and employes on the conduct of i 
dustrial education.” More specific definition of powers 
necessary, it is held, and more intimate representation of # 
various trade interests concerned in industrial school work. 

To secure these, the committee proposes a scheme which 
describes as the pyramid type of organization. At the top 
its system is the Board of Education. Next comes 
executive officer—the city superintendent—deriving his powe 
from the board. Below the city superintendent are eight 
sociate superintendents, one of whom should be charged wi 
the duty of administering the three great divisions of vocation 
education—commercial education, industrial education 
home economics. Each of these, however, has its own di re 
tor. The lower parts of the proposed system are minutely § 
forth, down to the teacher. Evening schools, part-time class 
and continuation classes are discussed. ’ 

The methods by which this survey has been made is one 
its most important features. It was directed by a committ 
representing the trade elements concerned (both employe 
and employes), the city authorities of the Board of Edu 
tion; the data in each industry were gathered by an expef 
conference committees drawn from both employers’ associ 
tions and trade unions were called upon for advice and cri 
cism; and advisory committees of industrial educators ma 
recommendations upon each phase of the report. j 

- The committee does not consider that its work is ended. € 
the contrary, it believes that other important trades and it 
dustries should be studied, and that a continuous study of 4 
trades and industries should be carried on. For this purpd 
the director of industrial education should be given faciliti 
for such continuing studies. { 


to the 


() THE Eprror: I have greatly appre- 
Miated the opportunity to read the 
letter from the provinces, product of 
jertile brain and facile pen of your 
mous correspondent. I scan that clause 
neticulous care, because when | used it 
»efore, the stenographer was pleased to 
tribe it “fossil brain and furtive pen.” 
petition of that inadvertency would be 
excusable misrepresentation of my atti- 
mtoward your correspondent, which is 
ef great respect for his (or her) keen, 
stical mind. 
‘ng a provincial myself, I am greatly 
‘ed to share the position of “a worker 
» field” and indulge in the rare delight 
ilminating against those who have pre- 
iH to “think for the nation ”—insofar, 
jirse, as this thinking may be done from 
York city. But may I not offer a few 
ents on that paragraph of the letter 
1 relates to the Red Cross? 
* “In peace time, however, is it well 
this national agency should enter the 
field throughout the country?” It may 
‘ny not be “ well” for a national agency 
» so, depending upon its objects and 
bds and upon the desires and interests 
‘cal communities. ‘This question, how- 
‘is merely academic, so far as the Red 
' is concerned. For whatever activities 
ed Cross may undertake in a locality 
be determined by and will be in the 
is of local people. I submit that, so far 
2 local community is concerned, the Red 
} is not Washington—certainly not New 
I; it is rather the local members of the 
‘Cross (and I presume it will be con- 
1 that in any community membership in 
Red Cross is rather broadly representa- 
acting through their chosen chap- 
board representatives. The fact that 
\ al group—a chapter—voluntarily re- 
/ itself to all other like local groups— 
fers—serving under the symbol of the 
| Cross does not involve a transfer of 
feignty to Washington. 

aragraph of a statement made several 
ago by a national officer of the Red 
and other social workers is perhaps 
ment: 
‘low shall a chapter determine its peace- 
b service activities? The answer is 
vely simple. Because the Red Cross 
it a from-the-top-down governed organ- 
on we place the responsibility for formu- 
& a program on the chapter. We recom- 
[| that in planning its peace-time work 
thapter avail itself fully of the counsel 
lexperience of social workers. We recom- 
{ also that the chapter, before embark- 
apon proposed peace-time activities, lay 
ans before an even more widely repre- 
tive, more inclusive group, the leaders 
representatives of other social forces, 
‘ell as the social service agency repre- 
term 


We propose to the chapter that 
etermining its program it undertake a 
ul study of local social needs and local 
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social resources. An outline for the guidance 
of communities in studying their social needs 
has been prepared, and our division field 
representatives are now being trained to par- 
ticipate with chapter groups in making these 
studies. I submit that this method of plan- 
ning for Red Cross peace-time service is a 
sound, tested method of approach to social 
problems, and that it is in full accord with 
democratic principles.” 

(2) Is it well that the Red Cross “ should 
dominate the local field conducting its wel- 
fare work on a pattern basis, stereotyped 
and hardened by centralized control?” Obvi- 
ously this is not well, neither is it contem- 
plated by the Red Cross. 

(3) “Does anyone really know now what 
function the Red Cross desires to perform in 
peace time and in what field it desires to 
operate?” Since the Red Cross is committed 
to a policy of thinking “with the nation” 
rather than “ for the nation,” a headquarters 
representative of that organization expe- 
riences some embarrassment in attempting to 
answer that question. I venture the asser- 
tion, however, that no small number of Red 
Cross chapter workers have very definite 
notions about appropriate peace-time func- 
tions for the Red Cross in their respective 
localities. An attempt has been made at Red 
Cross headquarters to formulate a statement 
of these peace-time plans as they are de- 
veloping in the minds of local workers. I 
enclose a copy of that statement, with the 
request that you transmit it to your cor- 
respondent or, if you prefer, I should be 
glad to have you publish it in the SuRvEY. 

(4) “What worry and what loss of effort 
would be saved if the Red Cross would 
define accurately its peace-time function and 
fields.” Can it be that your democratic cor- 
respondent, in his heart of hearts, yearns for 
such a bureaucratic spectacle as a Washing- 
ton-drafted program “ for the nation? ” 

(5) Your correspondent is misinformed 
when he states that the “Red Cross has sent 
out to its civilian relief centers and has 
asked its own workers, zot other workers in 
the field, what they thought of the continua- 
tion of the service in local communities.” 
The fact is that the counsel of people out- 
side the Red Cross, including social workers, 
has been liberally sought respecting peace- 
time plans. For instance, in one Red Cross 
division, very sparsely settled by social 
workers so to speak, the director of civilian 
relief solicited the opinion of representatives 
of 87 social agencies, respecting the proposal 
to continue Home Service. It may interest 
your correspondent to know that 77 were of 
the opinion that Home Service should be 
continued. 


Washington. 


ie is true of all national organizations that 
they must constantly guard against too 
much intellectual domination by—not New 
York alone—but by any group of the larger 
cities of the country. We wish that we could 
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have the advantage of all corked up criti- 
cism of this sort and we cannot too often 
be warned against this menace or be over- 
watchful of it. Difficulties of organization 
involved in widely scattered boards von- 
stitutes a real handicap to be overcome. 

That any menace of this sort in this or- 
ganization is being met to some degree at 
least may be indicated by the membership of 
the special committees which are being or- 
ganized from time to time. Thus, for ex- 
ample, our Committee on Future Plan and 
Scope, reporting at the last annual meeting 
and which had several meetings of both 
eastern and western members during the 
year and a joint meeting together, was com- 
posed of representatives from Providence, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bridgeport, 
Columbus, St. Paul, Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and Atlanta. Theoretically an even wider 
flung membership would have been desira- 
ble but it would not have meant attendance 
by a larger number. Those farther away 
would not have come. The chairman of this 
committee, a business man not from New 
York, made trips especially to attend two 
western meetings of the committee. 

Having heartily agreed that national or- 
ganizations must watch and guard against 
mental domination by any one city or group 
of cities, we also heartily agreed with the 
writer’s evident respect and feeling for local 
initiative, local knowledge and responsibility. 
Yet, we would also ask, is there not a danger 
sometimes of judging a national movement 
by its local representative? For instance, in 
some communities there has been a tendency, 
as the writer suggests, for family social work 
societies to assume that they are the only 
centers of real community action; but that 
the great mass of our societies is really 
anxious to get away from any such position 
is illustrated by the complete acceptance at 
our Atlantic City conference of two state- 
ments which were offered as part of the re- 


port of the Committee on Future Scope and 
Policy: 


1. “ Member societies are advised that the 
best results in the social field come 
through the development of as many 
activities under independent auspices 
as necessary, realizing that considera- 
tion must be given to the amount of 
personal leadership and _ resources 
found in any given community. By 
division of responsibility a larger 
number of people become more vitally 
interested; therefore there ought to be 
no unnecessary inclusion in their ac- 
tivities of forms of community service 
which, with reasonable encouragement, 
could be carried on under auspices of 
other, specialized organizations. 

20.) Asta method of coordinaticn in the 
community program, member societies 
should invariably encourage the or- 
ganization of central councils in com- 
munities in which there are ten or 
more social agencies with trained 
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leadership. Where there are less than 
ten such agencies, an informal con- 
ference on community problems, meet- 
ing when required, should be en- 
couraged. 


Having gone along so far with the writer, 
we are reluctantly obliged to state that his 
illustrations in the C. O. S. field do not 
illustrate. Whether the report on Financial 
Federations, published by this organization, 
was wise or unwise, it was signed by four 
men, only one being from New York, and the 
other there are not men who would agree to 
serve as rubber stamps. ‘The only position 
which the association has ever taken with 
reference to widows’ pensions was to pass 
resolutions in 1918 urging societies to take 
advantage of opportunities to socialize publi 
charities departments, and to plan divisioa 
of work with socialized departments based 
on types of family problems, not on different 
functioning, which is certainly a forward 
step. The association staff itself has taken 
part in two intensive surveys of public de- 
partments to help forward their socializa- 
tion. 

This is not the place to state arguments 
pro or con financial federations or widows’ 
pensions but the independent and varying 
action taken by family social work societies 


should be affirmed. peancis H. MCLEAN. 
New York. 


HE writer of the humorous and search- 

ing Letter from the Provinces com- 
plains of chaos resulting from the failure 
of the various national social agencies to 
define their respective spheres and of too 
little regard for local opinion shown by these 
agencies. In particular the letter asks, 
“Does anyone know the definite plans and 
function of the War Camp Community Ser- 
vice during peace-time work? In what field 
does it wish to operate?” 

To answer the latter question first: Com- 
munity Service, the successor of War Camp 
Community Service, plans to operate like the 
latter and like the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, which created 
both, in the field of leisure-time activities. 
The particular activities which it is intend- 
ing to promote are such as ten years of ex- 
perience have shown to be practical and 
useful. Even a suggestive list of such ac- 
tivities would be too long for this article; 
anyone desiring detailed information will, 
upon application, be furnished our circular 
upon the subject. In a general way these 
activities will include: play and athletics; 
social and recreational activities; neighbor- 
hood centers; clubs; community singing and 
other forms of music; drama; art; large 
group activities such as pageants and holiday 
celebrations; educational activities such as 
forums, parent-teacher associations, mothers’ 
clubs, school gardens; promotion of physical 
training in the schools; community memo- 
rials, and work for special groups. 

Through the promotion of these and other 
methods of expression, Community Service 
‘aims to help American communities to be- 
come the Home of Lost Talents, places in 
which people may find compensation for the 
dead monotony of modern industry and at- 
tain a, fuller individual and civic life. The 
function of Community Service within this 
field is not to impose a cut and dried pro- 
gram anywhere but to find out what each 
community wants and help to get it started. 
In every case the work will be in the hands 
of a committee of representative people of the 
community. 

The work of local agencies will not be 
duplicated or superseded but will be helped 
In every way that may be found acceptable— 
for instance, by carrying on classes for the 
training of song leaders, teachers of drama- 
tics, directors of playgrounds or school 
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centers, chaperones of dances, or leaders in 
other kinds of leisure-time activities, by 
starting speakers’ and entertainment bureaus, 
and by helping to advertise the work of dif- 
ferent agencies. 

Perhaps the suspicion. that Community 
Service has not a definite plan has arisen 
from the fact that it is guided in its work 
in each locality by local opinion and by local 
needs. It has not a cut and dried program 
to impose, but it has a plan of which local 
adaptation is an essential part. It represents 
not a new departure but the carrying for- 
ward of the work of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America as broad- 
ened and enlarged through War Camp Com- 


munity Service. JosepH LEE 
Boston. ; 


A MONG the organizations referred to by 
the writer of the “Letter from the 
Provinces” as national agencies, which 
might be said to be “entering the field of 
social service in local communities” as a 
result of their war work services, is the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. It 
happens to be one of these national agencies 
which is an organization with roots in more 
than a thousand different and separate com- 
munities. The roots preceded the organiza- 
tion of the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation, known as the National Board, by 
forty years. The very pattern and fiber of 
its organization compels the National Board 
to ‘think with and not for the nation. No 
program can be promoted by it which has 
not the endorsement of the self-governing, 
autonomous organizations that are doing the 
various kinds of service work with girls and 
women in local communities. 

The writer refers to some one of the fifty 
international institute branches of local 
Y. W. C. A’s. He says.he was told that 
“an industrial plant would operate it [the 
converted bunk house] through the Inter- 
national Institute of the Y. W. C. A.” Such 
procedure would be absolutely counter to the 
industrial policies of the organization. 
Buildings have been given the association 
for recreation,or club centers and they are 
gladly accepted, provided there are no strings 
tied to them. The association insists always 
upon maintaining its own integrity. 

But the real question put by the writer is 
obviously this, “Has the International Insti- 
tute the necessary background of service and 
the necessary technique for this service?” 
The first International Institute was started 
in 1910. It grew, simply enough, out of the 
isolation, the old-country homesickness, the 
dreariness, the handicaps, the bitterness over 
what had not come true in America, which 
made up the life of foreign women of seven- 
teen different nationalities in one particular 
string of communities. It grew, further, out 


‘of the earnest desire on the part of some 


American residents of the same city to find 
out how much isolation could be broken 
through, and what service foreign women 
needed most and how it could be so rendered 
that they would really understand it. For 
nine years the principles evolved then, 
through much study, observation and experi- 
menting, have been worked out in different 
kinds of foreign communities. The psychol- 
ogy of its methods is based upon an intimate 
knowledge of the backgrounds, customs, so- 
cial understandings, hatreds, prejudices, ig- 
notance, aspirations of peoples from western 
and southeastern Europe, of the Near East 
and the great Slavic groups, of Japanese, 
Mexicans and the Spanish-speaking people 
of South America. The methods of this work 
are easily misunderstood by social workers 
who are accustomed to applying American 
psychology and American-grown methods of 
handling people to any or all nations. 

There are now fifty international institutes, 
all, with one exception, being a part of the 


og 
local association and being directed hy 
local committee of its own. A staff of 
ers is selected so that three “ fields of kno 
edge”? and experience are represented 
work—a knowledge of case-work, a k 
edge of group work, and a knowled 
nationalities and their own peculiar 
acteristics and tastes. The writer spea 
relief work as “the least of all fields of 
perience to count in community seryj 
Relief work gives an excellent backgroun 
service technique, because all good r 
work is done on case-work principles. 74 
right kind of case-work develops i 
worker the power of social diagnosis, 
is essential for international work. Peg 
who have come to us from villages and toy 
of the old countries already have gt 
“instincts.” They need to be understood 
released. q 

It is the combined experience of fore 
community workers all over the country 
the quickest and surest way of making gr 
and community work possible with adult: 
eigners is to render that sort of service | 
know they want. Protection against wh 
sale exploitation, against petty aby 
against the inevitable fruits of their 
sometimes unbelievable “greenness” 9 
a large field for a social service which i 
relief work at all,’ but which requires 
particular technique unfortunately going 
der the dehumanized label of case-work. 
perience, and not theory, teaches that 
must begin with the individual first and 
her trust by real service, which helps 
personal difficulties, and work from thai 
group activities and larger interests. 

There is no more carefully worked 
training system for social work in the e& 
try than the three-year training system wh 
culminates in the National Training Sch 
of the Y. W. C. A,, that gives one 
post-graduate work. y 

In working for girls everywhere, it of 
cessity has to cross-cut the neatly pige 
holed varieties of social service. We cai 
guarantee that every worker the writer 1 
meet will have all the common sense, tact} 
technique she ought to have for the siz 
her opportunities. But we can assure hi 
standard of technique and training has. 
isted throughout the organization for 
decade and that every year sees a steady 
crease in the proportion of trained work 
over the self-made workers local commu 
ties are always producing. 4 
EDITH ‘TERRY BREMEI 


New York. 


HE letter from “ A Worker in the Fiel 

in the Survey for August 23 has cal 
attention to a dynamic situation in nati 
social effort which has caught the attent 
and interest of many social workers dur 
the last few months. 
Many of your readers will recall an a 
cle published in the July 12 issue announe 
the reorganization of the National Infom 
tion Bureau. Among the ten standard ~ 
quirements for the endorsement of natio 
social organizations by this bureau is | 
following (No. 8): “Agreement to cons 
and cooperate with the proper social agen 
in local communities with reference to le 
programs and budgets.” 4 
It is a most natural thing that social wo 
ers engaged in professional tasks of imp 
tance in particular communities should I 
almost with dread upon the extension 
scope and program recently contemplated 
actually undertaken by the larger natio 
organizations. ‘That in many instances Sl 
organizations do not understand the ex 
conditions of the local communities in wh 
they plan to work is unquestionably ttt 
that many members of their staffs may ! 
be thoroughly conversant with the proble 
to be faced is also doubtless true. j 
[Continued on page 886] 


TO SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
AND ALL SURVEY READERS 


and publishing year of Survey 
Associates, Inc., ends Septem- 
ber 80 next—ten days off. 


At the outset of the year, we began 


SSOCIATES of the Survey: We 
are on the last lap. The fiscal 


‘reconstruction at home by putting our 


first six months into rehabilitating edi- 
torial staff, issues and service,—after 
four war years during which it had 
been something of a miracle just to keep 
the Survey intact as a cooperative ven- 
ture. Our second six months, we have 
been building up Survey Associates 
as an organization on the basis of that 
service. 


’ The new year, beginning October 1, 
we shall on the basis of that service and 
that organization, give right of way to 
an aggressive program of business de- 
velopment which should get us out of 
hand-to-mouth ways of existence, onto 
sure footing as a mutual enterprise. 


4) lige enter upon that program, unem- 
barrassed, we must clear this year, 
September 30, without overhanging de- 


ficit. For eleven months the response 
to our program of editorial reconstruc- 
tion has been thoroughly heartening. 
Letters from people who are shoulder- 
ing the load of social undertaking the 
country over are clear evidence that 
the SURVEY has been worth the 
money and effort that have gone 
into these eleven months—into ex- 
acting editorial work and staff inves- 
tigations—into paper, presswork and 
printing of additional pages that have 
made possible the pooling of social 
craftsmanship and experience in our 
weekly “social workshop”—into our 
illustrated monthly reconstructive num- 
bers that have served an interpretive 


function during this transition period 
between war and peace. 

WE SET OUT TO TRANSLATE a 
$3 subscription list (rendered entirely 
unsound by rising publishing cost) to a 
$4 list. Such a process is always a dif- 
ficult task. With September’s renew- 
als, we shall have achieved that task 
without shrinkage in circulation. We 
have written more new subscribers at 
the new rate than last year at the old. 

WE SET OUT TO LIFT our roster 
of $10 cooperating subscribers and an- 
nual members from 900 to 1,200—a 
25 per cent increase. We have written 
1,070 to date, and with September re- 
newals we would clear the 1,200 mark 
but for the disconcertingly fortunate 
fact that seventy-five old $10 cooperat- 
ing subscribers have come in this year 
as $25 contributors as an earnest of 
their convinced interest in the SUR- 
VEY. We need seventy-five regular $4 
subscribers to become new $10 coop- 
erators to take their places. Will you, 
reader of this page, be one of them? 

WE SET OUT TO TREBLE our 
roster of $25 contributors—bringing 
the total to one hundred. Done. 

WE SET OUT TO BRING our ros- 
ter of $50 contributors from twenty to 
fifty. We have still 23 to go. 

WE SET OUT TO DOUBLE our 
roster of $10 contributors; swell the 
list from twenty-five to fifty. We have 
mustered that quota and are eager to 
go well beyond it. 

For we have a total of $4,700 to raise 
during September to clear the year on the 
30th. A check from you in these ten days 
will help us clear the twelfth and final 
month—and give fruition to the eleven long 
months of endeavor that preceded it. 

$10 will set us forward a month—$50 a 
big notch. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INc. 


WE GRATEFULLY acknowl- 
edge contributions of $100 
each .from fifty-one Survey 


WE GRATEFULLY acknowledge contributions 
of $50 each from twenty-seven Survey readers. 
We need fifty such. Will you be one of the 


readers. The goal set for our 
year was fifty. Will you add 
another for full measure ? 
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Survey Associates, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 
I enclose $100 to swell this year’s ros- 


$1 
ter of | 50 + contributors. 
25 
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WE GRATEFULLY acknowledge contri- 


$3,300 of our Foreign Service Depart- 
ment. We hope to make the SURVEY a 
practical link between social work and 
movements here and abroad; one of the 
cords, if you will, that will bind theworld 
together in new fellowship. The oppor- 
tunity to interpret the social bearings of 


the Peace Conference, and the spread 


of American work of relief and rehabill- 


tation overseas have thrown unusuai | 


demands upon this department and we 
are faced with a deficit of roughly 
$1,000. 


cational justification of this work 
should make especial claim upon SUR- 
VEY readers and urgently appeal for 
contributions to clear this fund. 
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to help clear the Foreign 
Service Fund of Survey Associates for 
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| WE GRATEFULLY acknowledge contri- 


bution, of $2,280 toward the budget of | 
| ferent from the listings on this page, 


butions of various amounts, sums dif- 


and ranging to $1,000 and above. 
While we are slowly and dependably 


| extending the SURVEY as a mutual 
{ undertaking, it is these gifts by friends 
| of larger means and equal interest 
| which enable us to carry forward the 


process of upbuilding. 


We are still $2,514 short of the $20,- 
000 set as a “‘construction fund” to 


| carry forward the constructive devel- 
! opment of the year. 
| ahead in the faith that the work would 

unity and edu- | 
Wage chat the eprore " | forthcoming. That our faith has not 
1 been misplaced witness the columns 
} on this page in which contributions to 
| both general and‘ construction funds 
j are listed. We earnestly appeal in this 
j last fortnight for generous gifts from 
| old and new contributors to complete 


We have gone 


carry conviction and the money be 


our construction fund 


LARGE CONTRIBUTIONS: GENERAL 
AND CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 
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plete this year’s Construction Fund 
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WE GRATEFULLY acknowledge 168 additional $10 cooperating subscriptions, pledged 
or paid upto September 1, since June 21, the date of our last published roster. This 


brought the total to 1068. Will you be one of the 132 that will see us 


across the goal. 
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Lindsley, Mrs. John 
Lippelman, Mrs. 
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Sanderson, Prof. Dwight 
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Scott, Donald 

Sedgwick, Rev. Theodore 
Shipman, Richard D. 
Sibley, F. Harper 
Simpson, Mrs. David F. 
Smith, James A. 
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Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Stebbins, Mrs. Edith L. 
Stoddard, Melita 
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Williams, Olive 
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Woods, Robert A. 


Zaremba, Clara 
A Friend 


Anonymous 


Survey Associates, Inc., No. 1069 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 
I enclose $10 as my contribution in this year’s 


roster of TWELVE HUNDRED 
$10 cooperating subscriptions. 


Ten dollar cooperating subscriptions or larger 
gifts cover the regular $4 subscription plus a contri- 
bution to the educational and field work of the 
magazine and associates. They make such a sub- 
scriber eligible for election as a Survey Associate 
for the current year, but create no financial liability 
nor promise of renewal. A contributor of $100 or 
more is eligible to life membership. 

The fiscal year ends September 30. 
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|ANON BARNETT; WARDEN OF TOYNBEE HALL; 
} His Lire, WorK AND FRIENDS 
\By his wife. American edition published by 
|Houghton, Mifflin Co. 880 pp., illustrated. 
‘Price $8; by mail of the SuRvEY $8.50. 
| This can hardly fail to take its place 
mong the great biographies. It sets forth 
) the story of one life-time the origin and 
lsvelopment of nearly all the phases of an 
sentially new branch of civilization. It 
hows in what unprecedented manner and 
gree a prolific constructive genius brought 
}rth method and system for meeting, point 
ter point, in representative fashion, the 
fore immediately human demands of democ- 
icy amid a Benthamite world, in which 
‘ich person was enjoined to push his per- 
ynal interests to their last conclusion. Bar- 
Jett set out upon the task of actually bring- 
‘ig some part of the best human resources 
if the English people to meet some of their 
‘orst needs. 
i His forty years’ work, in all of which his 
vife had her full, inseparable share, is rec- 
jgnized in England as constituting one of 
‘ie most important and formative careers 
if the past generation. It is a curious fact 
jiat, though but little known on this side of 
hie water, his influence direct and indirect 
jpon the remarkable development of com- 
hunity sense and technique among us has 
teen very great. When all the threads are 
‘athered up historically by some future 
Yecky, it will appear that this man, who was 
ivith us for only two brief visits, was yet a 
Sowerful shaper of our new forms of phil- 
‘nthropic and collective enterprise. 
' To have lived and worked at a settlement 
house has been a valued part of the training 
€ many who, whether as professionals or 
lrolunteers, are now bearing the brunt of 
leadership in social work. It is a priceless 
yemembrance to a few among us to have had 
Jome real participation in the life of Toynbee 
Yall in the days of Barnett. I very earnestly 
rge that by the careful reading of these 
olumes, and by continued reference to them, 
the way is now open for everyone respon- 
sibly interested in social work to drink freely 
from its prime fount of inspiration. In par- 
icular, every new apprentice should be 
schooled in certain parts of this great story 
of teaching by doing. I can imagine that 
person who should become thoroughly in- 
used with the thought, the drama, the spirit 
pf this biography, might make shift without 
any other special schooling. 
In the classic land of modern industry, 
Barnett’s career covered the classical period 
of the germinating motive of cultural de- 
mocracy. In fact his life, far more than 
that of any other, was an epitome of it. He 
twas in Oxford in the great days when the 
influence of Ruskin was at its highest. After 
‘a visit to the United States—which, as he 
falways said, made him a radical—he began 
this ministry as curate to Freemantle, pioneer 
‘of social Christianity, and author of one of 
‘its earliest and best statements, The World 
‘the Subject of Redemption. There he came 
-at once into working association with Octavia 
Hill, who may fairly be said to have been 
the original social worker. 

When he came to the point of undertak- 
ing a parish of his own, he faced a choice 
‘that presented a dramatic, almost tragic, 
‘contrast. Bent above all things upon the 
‘things of the spirit, he had to select between 
a charge in a faseinating village near to all 
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the high privileges of Oxford, and what the 
Bishop of London called the worst parish in 
his diocese. The decision fell in favor of 
Whitechapel; but it registered a high purpose 
to suffuse’ the whole life of this burdened 
and degraded community with all the best 
of Oxford’s intelligence and devotion. 

Mrs. Barnett has set forth the story in such 
way as to give a stirring sense of the grad- 
ual, successive, inevitable unfolding of this 
purpose, so that every significant aspect of 
our present well-understood scheme of 
neighborhood betterment rises into being. 
One seems to be watching the full ordered 
process of planting and growth of branch, 
leaf, flower, fruit, of all that in essence we 
know as social work. What we do not sufh- 
ciently know—or too often forget—is here 
everywhere movingly revealed—how such 
coming of new life depends upon the cosmic 
influence of great and persuasive faith in 
God and man. 

The story, as set forth by Mrs. Barnett, 
is based largely upon letters. These are 
very revealing, so far as the spontaneous 
play of personality is concerned; but they 
should be supplemented on the part of the 
reader by acquaintance with Practicable 
Socialism, a volume of essays by both hus- 
band and wife and a little book of selections 
entitled Worship and Work. 

The early period of Barnett’s work un- 
doubtedly got its clue from Octavia Hill. He 
was one of the original leaders in the vast 
task of charity organization, with a result 
which, from these beginnings in London, was 
spread throughout the English-speaking 
world and laid the essential underpinning to 
all the constructive efforts that have fol- 
lowed. He was the first to undertake and, 
in fair measure, to achieve the rehousing of 
a neighborhood under modern standards; and 
the Whitechapel dwellings afforded definite 
suggestion to the great building enterprises 
later carried through by the London County 
Council. 

The gospel of play had in him one of its 
earliest advocates and exemplars. We find 
him beginning to promote playgrounds as 
early as 1881; and soon organizing what has 
since become the great London Children’s 
County Holiday Fund. The Barnetts’ neigh- 
borhood parties as a frequent means of grace 
date from the beginning of their parish work, 
taking the form very often in summer of 
outings to private estates where the White- 
chapel people become guests for the day in 
a very full sense of the word. 

One of the great books of modern 
prophecy, Matthew Arnold’s Culture and 
Anarchy, found its strikingly specific and 
inclusive embodiment in what Barnett 
brought to pass. The best music became 
continuous reality and found its appreciation 
following. The Whitechape! Free Art Exhi- 
bition became an established annual func- 
tion, leading finally to a permanent art gal- 
lery. University extension in its very early 
stages found such a stronghold amid work- 
ing-class conditions as was found nowhere 
else in England. Even the enlightening in- 
fluences of travel were provided for in an 
organization which arranged and conducted 
two continental journeys each year. 

Religion to him reached wide as well as 
went deep. His whole local program repre- 
sented simply a vital unit in the great or- 
ganism of the life of the people, in a “ whole 
nation organized for righteousness.” The 
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bringing together of alienated classes was the 
motive that led to the realization of his 
greatest conception, the university settlement 
—not a strictly original idea with him, but 
one which he infused with life, developed 
into maturity and power, and, above all, gave 
such radiant. embodiment that within a few 
years it came to be reproduced in hundreds 
of instances around the world. 

Barnett had the instincts of a great teacher. 
One of the most convincing passages in the 
biography to anyone that ever came under 
his direct influence is the following testi- 
mony from a former Toynbee Hall man: 

“You went to him for one of those casual 
talks which his disciples knew so well. He 
spoke with clear preciseness, but he never 
seemed to be instructing you; he was asking 
your opinion, it appeared, on things in gen- 
eral; differing a little himself, it might be, 
but not much; very anxious to learn your 
point of view, if you had one—and after a 
few minutes you generally found you had a 
very decided one. Then he would illustrate 
that point of view out of his huge and 
minute knowledge of local needs. . . . Prob- 
ably not till a long time afterwards did you 
discover that every original idea in the talk 
was really his; that the whole inspiration 
came from him.” 

Nor was such influence confined to the 
young. It is doubtful whether of recent 
years there has been any man in England 
whose judgment has been more often sought 
by leaders in public life, a tendency, promoted 
by the large number of men trained by him 
who have come into positions of power. It 
is interesting in this connection to read that 
Clemenceau, after a visit across the channel 
in 1894, during which he spent a day with 
Barnett, is quoted as saying, “I have met 
but three really great men in England and 
one was a little pale clergyman in White- 
chapel.” 

His work was not always appreciated by 
those who were intent upon radical forms 
of social reconstruction; but in the end he 
won the sober judgment of many of them. 
They came to realize that it was to a con- 
siderable extent the Barnett impulse that lay 
behind the great studies of Charles Booth 
upon which municipal socialism in London 
was so largely based; and that Barnett was 
ready to welcome every broad implication of 
local experience in terms of parliamentary 
enactment, even though his friends of the 
Cc. O. S. walked no more with him. They 
found in him a hater of luxury and an 
earnest advocate of the far more equitable 
distribution of wealth. Still, one has had to 
rub one’s eyes to find the New Statesman 
referring to him as a kindred spirit. 

He was, indeed, not only up with his times 
but ahead of them. He carried over the 
older spiritual emphasis and was among the 
foremost in giving it that new cast in the 
likeness of a twentieth-century renaissance, 
which alone can make a worthy stake for 
the vastly complicated serving of tables 
which today so often seems to be all. As 
amid the dangers and hopes of a new and 
more decisive era of the democratic process, 
truly emancipated thinkers occasionally de- 
mand, “'To what end?” the words and deeds 
of Barnett will afford some of the ultimate 
clues. Rosert A. Woops. 


EMPLOYMENT PsyCHOLOGY 

By Henry C. Link. Macmillan Co. 440 

pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 

$2.70. 

In his introduction to this book, Prof. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, of Columbia University, 
writes: ‘Dr. Link’s book is important be- 
cause it gives an honest, impartial account 
of the use of psychological tests under work- 
ing conditions in a representative industry. 
He has the great merit of writing as a man 
of science assessing his own work, not as an 
enthusiast eager to make a market for psy- 
chology with business men.” 
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This is commendation from the highest 
authority in the field of applied psychology, 
and the book deserves it. Employment man- 
agement, now recognized as a clear function 
of sound industrial administration, is a 
movement not ten years old. In its growth 
it repeats the history of all other movements 
of interest to a large number of people. It 
was expected that an industrial need so vital 
as this one would attract for its exploitation 
a variety of medicine men. But on the whole 
the progress of employment management has 
been sane, conservative, and_in responsible 
hands, thanks to men like Professor Thorn- 
dike, Colonel Scott, Professor Hanus of Har- 
vard, President Hopkins of Dartmouth, A. 
Lincoln Filene of Boston, and a large num- 
ber of personnel managers connected with 
industrial enterprises. 

To this sanity of progress Dr. Link’s book 
is a distinct contribution. It covers a diffi- 
cult field in a simple, interesting, and help- 
ful way. The book is a record of actual 
tests applied, and of actual results carefully 
observed. It is one of very few scientific 
approaches to the treatment of one of indus- 
try’s biggest problems, namely that of man- 
aging employment in a Jess wasteful manner 
than has been the practice generally. There 
can be no question as to the reception which 
this book will receive at the hands of the 
country’s business executives and of those 
who are charged with the serious responsi- 
bilities of employment management work. 

MEYER BLOOMFIELD. 


SoctaL GAMES AND Group DaNCES 
By J.C. Elsom and Blanche Trilling. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 258 pp., illustrated. 
Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.95. 


In Social Games and Group Dances the 
authors, both of whom are experts in physical 
education and recreation, have compiled a 
collection of games and dances which have 
seemed to them best to contribute to the so- 
cial education of young people, and which 
furnish the most healthful forms of physical 
activity. The games described, which are 
grouped under such headings as social mixers, 
acquaintance games, activity games, parlor 
and house party games, games with pencil 
and paper, stunts, group dances, and singing 
games and dances especially adapted to chil- 
dren, may be used in the country and city, 
home and school, social center and ball room, 
and by young and old. 

The book will be found particularly help- 
ful at just this time when the social and 
recreation values of community life are as- 
suming such importance. ‘The illustrations, 
music scores, and bibliography add greatly 
to the value of the book. 

ABBIE CONDIT. 


WOMEN AND WORLD FEDERATION 
By Florence G. Tuttle. Robert McBride 
& Co. 250 pp. Paper bound. Price $1.60; 
mail of the SuRvEY $1.75. 


This book is an appeal to all American 
women who are soon to share men’s political 
responsibilities. -It is a call to study those 
international relations on which national 
prosperity now so largely depends. The 
author gives no technical analysis of the 
League of Nations’ covenant and enters little 
into the current discussion of its merits. 
She emphasizes the fact that social revolu- 
tion is at the heart of the organic world- 
changes and is a movement toward the ot- 
ganization of society upon a more just indus- 
trial basis. She believes that women are pe- 
culiarly constituted to become great world- 
stabilizers, standing between the dominant 
producers and dominant accumulators of 
wealth and creating a social justice that shall 
be the prime producer of world peace. She 
sees as a real and appalling factor “the 
amazing ignorance of educated women as to 
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how the other four-fifths live” and “the ab- 
sence of even a bowing acquaintance with 
modern economics of sociology.” Against 
the current narrow nationalism she preaches 
that life is made up of many loyalties and 
that giving to the larger does not lessen de- 
votion to the smaller. ‘No one grows 
poorer through spiritual giving.’ The 
author opposes universal military training 
and the sophistical argument of its being the 
best agency to produce a robust manhood. 

The book may be commended to the many 
clubs and classes that are looking for a first 
general survey of the greatest problem 
which confronts the bewildered masses of 
American womanhood today. Without much 
technical information, it gives the true gen- 
eral point of view and stimulates further 
study. It is marred by occasional slips as 
when the author writes of Luther’s nailing 
his “bulls,” instead of his theses, to the 
church door and when she gives the,andem- 
nity demanded of France by Germany as five 
billion dollars instead of five billion francs. 
The book has useful appendices, which in- 
clude the lengthy and stimulating congres- 
sional program of the Woman’s Peace Party 
of New York state. 
Lucta Ames MEap. 


THE EXECUTIVE AND His CoNTROL OF MEN 
By Enoch Burton Gowin.. Macmillan Co. 
349 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.65. 


The author of this book has taken from 
the literature of the best social psychologists 
the factors traditionally regarded as ele- 
ments in social control and applied them in 
a more or less interesting manner to the 
work of the executive. The background of 
the work is the social psychology of imita- 
tion, suggestion, emulation and the springs 
of effort as familiar to all students of social 
psychology. In his application of these old 
time ideas to the executive, the author has 
been none too careful in distinguishing be- 
tween a leader of a crowd and the execu- 
tive. Many illustrations are taken from the 
biographies of leading politicians as well as 
from true executives. The book cannot be 
said to be a contribution. It can be said to 
be a good adaptation of the truisms of social 
psychologists to modern-day executive prob- 
lems. To any executive not familiar with 
the standard works on social psychology, the 
book will be stimulating and valuable. 

Crype L. KING. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 
By Howard T. Lewis. Richard G. Badger. 
“| pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey 

1.08. 


Starting with the general principle that 
“better farming” and ‘permanent uplift of 
a general character” cannot become a reality 
in the rural community except “through 
educational effort of some kind,” this little 
book deals with methods of raising the 
standard of work in the rural public schools. 
This is to be done, once the community 
recognizes that it is not making reasonable 
and healthy progress, first by attacking its 
“rural problem” in a scientific manner; by 
searching for facts as a basis for public 
policy; by applying the principles and experi- 
ence of social surveying to the development 
of the rural schools. 

The first part of the book thus presents an 
argument, forceful and with apt illustrations, 
for more knowledge and less guess-work in 
improving country life, and a consideration 
of the part the teacher should play and his 
methods in the school survey, one of the 
main contentions being that the rural teacher 
is not so overburdened with duties (much 
as the public may think otherwise), that he 


cannot assume responsibility for the surve: 
direction himself—and indeed, “the whole 
idea is related in a most fundamental w 
with the working efficiency of the school a 
might well be done, therefore, even at. 
sacrifice of some other things.” 

The second part of the book discusses 
importance of the teacher’s adapting the cur 
riculum to meet the special requirements of 
the local district, and the value of a soci 
center in the school “ which concentrates ar 
develops all of these forces that lead to t 
upbuilding of a wholesome rural life.” 
chapter is also devoted to the teacher’s trail 
ing for this program. 

The book is valuable for its emphasis upon 4 
the relating of what goes on in the rural’ 
schoolroom with what is going on in 
community outside; more perhaps. for th; 
than for its contribution to methods 
school surveying. J 
SHELBY M. HARRISON. ~ 


An ADOPTED HUSBAND i 
By Futabatei. Alfred A. Knopf. 275 pp. 
Price $1.75; by mail of the SuRvVEY $1.95. 


The reader who thinks from this story | 
catch a reliable glimpse of Japanese fami 
life will be sadly out of his reckoning. Eve 
for the purpose of understanding Japane 
character this volume gives little real hel 
Of the five characters, not one is in any n 
spect noble. Two sensual knaves, one selfis 
old mother-in-law-—a vain, jealous, susp 
cious young wife, set the background of th 
home in which the weak-willed universi 
trained but helpless adopted husband by d 
grees falls in love with his wife’s younger * 
illegitimate half-sister. The latter alone 
one stage shows a little strength and nobil 
of character. But even she soon yields to | 
temptation. 

The volume may be worth while as show 
ing what kind of morbid stories—so calle 
character-studies—are having wide sale i 
Japan. But the book does not give any re 
idea of the Japanese home life or fami 
system. ‘The custom of adopting a husband 
in order to maintain the family line int 
is not adequately explained for the fore 
reader. It is to be deeply regretted that 
first important novel to be translated in 
English should so completely fail to present 
any of the nobler, more attractive and in- 
spiring aspects of ‘the Japanese home. 

SIDNEY L. GULICK. | 
i of 


THe LAND oF TomMoRROW 
By William B. Stephenson, Jr. George H 
Doran Co. 240 pp. Illustrated. Price 
$2; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 


The author, now a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion, was before the war a Unit 
States commissioner in Alaska where he has 
lived for many years. His book about t 
land of his adoption has great charm 
largely owing to his obviously genuine ¢ 
thusiasm for “such diverse interests as dogs 
native customs, horticulture, mountainee 
ing, commercial opportunities, engineering, 
and. human nature. It is free from t 
restraints of the conventional writer and 
times a little disconnected. But in this r 
spect it is only like Alaska itself, with i 
extraordinary contrasts of wealth and poy- 
erty, of antiquity and modernity, of mari- 
time and alpine landscapes and livelihoods. 
The information given is neither that 
the honeyed realty prospectus nor that of 
the lurid Klondike novel, but convincing a 
a genuine addition to our accurate knowl- 
edge of the great northland. 

Two sextions are of special social interest: 
the author’s observations on the custom 
trial marriage—under Christian auspices—_ 
as a factor in building up moral family life, | 
and his story of the successful war agtinst 
liquor, incidentally giving occasion for one 
of the delightful individual character studies 
in which this book abounds. B. L. 
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THE DEATH OF JOHN MITCHELL 


HE life of John Mitchell, for many years president of 
es United Mine Workers’ of America and for the 
past three chairman of the New York State Indus- 
ial Commission, typified the spirit of arbitration rather 
an that of bitter-end fighting in industrial disputes. It was 


5 resort to this principle that won him public support in the 


eat anthracite coal strike in Pennsylvania in 1902, the strike 
at brought him fame and won for him his remarkable hold 
pon workingmen. The story of this strike was re-told by 
ather J. J. Curran, Mr. Mitchell’s long friend who went 
:rough those troublous months with him, in a sermon at the 
ine leader’s funeral in Scranton last week: 


He began his work of organizing the men into the United Mine 
Yorkers of America in 1899 and led them in the strike of 1900 
hich ended in the first great victory for the anthracite men that was 
ver won by them in the history of the industry. Only two years 
ad elapsed when the men proposed another strike although against 
1e advice of their leader. However, he yielded to a majority vote 
€ the union and declared another strike in April, 1902. . . He 
rst demanded a 10 per cent raise for them, and upon refusal of 
ie operators he asked for 5 per cent and when that was denied, he 
nen demanded arbitration which was also disdainfully rejected. 
lis last demand proved the stroke of diplomacy which eventually 
von for him the greatest industrial victory that was ever won by 
vorkmen in America. For if there is anything in the world that 
he average American disdains, it is to say that there is nothing to 
‘rbitrate when a dispute arises on a question of wages and con- 
itions of labor between employer and employe. The public at 
arge stood by Mr. Mitchell in his demand for arbitration and it 
vas the public support, both moral and financial that in the end won 
or him and his fellows the world famous coal strike. . .. By 
eason of the set determination of both sides the eyes of the country 
were turned upon Mr. Mitchell from every section of the country. 
[he mail was overburdened, the wires laden with messages and 
yassenger trains filled with strangers coming from all parts and 
eeking information as to when and how this gigantic and menacing 
truggle was to be brought to an end. pee 


Everywhere throughout the coal regions that Mr. Mitchell traveled 
1e was followed by a large army of men, women and children cheer- 
ng him at every step of the journey. He repeatedly cautioned his 
followers against violation of law, the destruction of life and 
sroperty and against any action that might be construed as un- 
American and un-Christian. Hence there was not a semblance of 
riotous behavior or of mob rule on the part of the striking miners 
from the beginning to the end of the six months’ struggle. No 
wonder, therefore, that the great president of the United States was 
inspired to take a hand in the struggle and come to the assistance 
of the other great leader who was much of the same type of man 
as himself. ‘Theodore Roosevelt called the representatives of the 
miners and operators to a conference at Washington, and although 
the operators proved haughty and defiant to the last, they yielded 
under pressure of the “big stick,” and answered the call of the 
president. We know the outcome of that conference, that it lead 
to peace in the coal regions and victory to the coal miners which 
has lasted to the present day. 


Mr. Mitchell was born on a farm in Illinois and at the 
age of thirteen became a “door boy” in a coal mine in that 
state. His education was almost negligible but he made 
greedy use of the library of a local pastor who opened his 


doors to him. For some years he was president of the Knights 
of Labor local in his district and when the United Mine 
Workers of America was formed in 1890 he joined that or- 
ganization. Eight years later he was national vice-president 
of it, becoming acting president the next year and being re- 
elected annually every year thereafter until 1908, when poor 
health caused him to resign. From 1898 to 1914 he was vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Mitchell was the best known man in the American 
labor movement, next to Samuel Gompers. In a remarkable 
degree he had the confidence both of employers and working- 
men. Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York said on the day of 
his death: ‘‘ He had a wonderful personality that impressed 
itself upon every one with whom he came into contact. A 
hard and earnest worker, self-educated and possessing a 
marvellous natural ability, he will be greatly missed in the 
government of this state.” 


THE BOSTON POLICE STRIKE 


N a general view the Boston police strike is merely a mani- 

festation of the protean desire of the rank and file every- 

where to gain some measure of control over the conditions 
of their employment. The issue directly at stake, however, is 
the right of members of the police force to affiliate with organ- 
ized labor, specifically, in this case, the American Federation 
of Labor. This is not the same as the right to strike, with 
which newspapers seem for the most part to confuse it. Obvi- 
ously the rioting, hoodlumism and destruction of life and 
property that filled the pages of the press for two days bore no 
relation to mere affiliation as such; they occurred because the 
city’s protectors actually walked out and left the community 
helpless to restrain its lawless element. Firemen have for 
years been affiliated with the A. F. of L., yet we have not 
suffered ravages of fire from that association, inflaming though 
many people think it to be. The reason is, of course, that the - 
firemen’s charter contains a non-strike clause; they secure to 
themselves the machinery for collective action through peti- 
tions, appeals to the legislatures and the public and the mobiliz- 
ing of their own group sentiment—together with the tactical 
advantage of being morally supported by fellow-workers in 
other callings—without .resorting to the extreme measure of 
abandoning their posts and leaving the city a prey to holo- 
causts. Whether the same freedom is one with which it is 
safe to invest policemen may be an arguable question, but it 
ought to be kept free from any debate involving the right to 
strike. 

It is not necessary to review in detail the events of the 
Boston strike. What part dissatisfaction with conditions of 
employment may have had in the early stages the newspapers 
have not clearly revealed. From a correspondent we learn that 
complaints about overwork, inadequate salaries, extra work 
without pay and insanitary conditions in some of the station 
houses were among the considerations that induced the police- 
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men to form a union in the first place. Following their 
application for a charter from the A. F. of L., Police Com- 
missioner Curtis issued an order that the patrolmen should not 
affiliate with any outside organization. Charges of having 
violated this order were thereupon brought against nineteen 
officers and members of the union and their suspension fol- 
lowed. The police union promptly voted, by 1,134 to 2, to 
call a strike. At 5:45 Pp. M. Tuesday, September 9, between 
1,400 and 1,500 of the city’s total force of 1,544 men went 
out on strike and the news leaped to the front pages of the 
newspapers. Rioting, looting of store windows and burglary 
followed and rumors spread that the entire American under- 
world was heading for Boston. 

Two days later President Wilson characterized a strike by 
the policemen of a great city as a crime against civilization 
and likened the policeman’s obligation to that of the soldier. 
Previously, however, he had taken an action of another sort; 
he had requested the commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, who had adopted a regulation similar to that of the Boston 
authorities forbidding affiliation with an outside union, to hold 
their order in abeyance until after the conference between rep- 
resentatives of capital and labor called by him for October 6. 
Seizing upon this as a precedent, Samuel Gompers, president 
of the A. F. of L., telegraphed to Mayor Peters of Boston 
and Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts, asking them to adopt 
the President’s course in their own city; the Boston policemen 
themselves agreed to this armistice and said that they would 
return to work if their suspended fellows were taken back. 
The authorities, however, rejected the plan. Governor Cool- 
idge declared that the situation in the district did not apply 
to Boston, inasmuch as the policemen there had remained on 
duty, whereas in Boston they had deserted their posts. He 
further declared that the nineteen offending policemen had 
been removed and that the positions of the strikers had been 
declared vacant on an opinion from the attorney-general of 
the state. 

This meant that practically a new police force had to be 
recruited. The latest dispatches up to the SURVEY’S press time 
(Tuesday morning) indicated that this was being vigorously 
prosecuted; former service men constituted the bulk of those 
who were being placed under instruction. Meanwhile the 
city’s streets were being patrolled by khaki-clad guardsmen 
instead of the familiar bluecoats and the policemen were con- 
ferring as to the possibility of mandamus proceedings to force 
the restoration of the strikers. Talk of a general strike had 
_ somewhat abated, though ballots by various labor bodies to 
decide the question were scheduled for Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

The newspaper accounts have in general been silent on the 
question whether the charter desired by the Boston policemen 
contained a non-strike clause or not. Editorial opinion has 
been predominantly hostile to the strikers, and so apparently 
has been public sentiment in Boston. Meanwhile, there has 
been little recognition of the fact that the Boston drama, 
though it has gone farther than others, is only one among many 
and that the police of over fifty cities are said to be afhliating 
with outside labor bodies or to have done so already. In 
Macon, Ga., the city civil service commission was met with 
jeers when it ordered both policemen and firemen to dissolve 
their unions immediately. One of the first cities in which the 
matter reached an acute stage was Portland, Ore., where 
the policemen petitioned the A. F. of L. for a charter contain- 
ing a non-strike clause last winter. ‘There the discussion took 
much the same tone that it has assumed recently. The mayor 
declared that the allegiance of policemen was to the whole 
community and that affiliation by them with organized labor 
meant a service of two masters; he said that a policeman so 
affliated could not impartially protect life and property in the 
disorder that might attend a strike in private industry. To 
this the policemen replied that their influence with striking 
workers would be greater if they were looked upon as friends 
of the strikers, having affiliations in common with them. They 


went further and asked whether a man lost constitutional’ ]} 
right of organization when he accepted service as a policeman, 
These arguments have been heard in various forms durin 
the Boston episode. ‘‘ Mutiny,” “ essay in Bolshevism ” and] 
‘“‘an attack on the very foundations of the social structure ”) 
are among the phrases that have been used by responsible 4 
dailies to characterize it. Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
A. F. of L., turned the attack against the Boston authorities 3 
when he said that if they had conceded the reasonable right 
of organization and affiliation, the violence of a strike would 
have been avoided. Were this right conceded, he said, the 
great mass of American workers would “ be able to exert their - 
influence and guidance upon these employes, as upon school 
teachers and others, and they would not have to resort to 4 


strike, but to other political channels open to them for the ! 


relief of whatever grievances they may have or the attainmen 


of whatever improvements they may desire.” 


q 


PROGRESS IN LABOR LEGISLATION 


db HE first year after the armistice has seen substantial 
progress in new legislation for protective labor stand- 
ards, particularly in the field of social insurance, ac- 
cording to a summary of labor laws enacted during 1919 in | 
more than forty states and by Congress, issued last week by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation: a 


Especially important is the enactment of workmen’s compensation 
laws in four additional states, making a total of forty-five states | 
and territories now having this form of social insurance, in addition ” 
to the model act of the federal government for its million civilian 
employes and the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance act. Almost all © 
states amended their compensation laws, with the trend encouragingly © 
toward more liberal benefits, shorter waiting period and wider scope, | 
indicating that protective laws for labor are regarded by legislators 
not as a matter of sentiment but of sound economics. North Dakota 
joins the list of compensation states with enlightened provision for 
an exclusive state fund. Ten states raised their scale of compensa 
tion, so that there are now twenty-three states which require em- 
ployers to pay workers when injured at least 60 to 66 2/3 per cent 
of their wages. 


Even more significant is the impetus given to the movement for 
compulsory workmen’s health insurance to protect wage-earners and — 
their families against the hazards of sickness as workmen’s com- 
pensation now safeguards them when accidentally injured. A health — 
insurance bill passed the New York senate, while in several states’ 
oficial commissions, after investigations, submitted comprehensive 
reports as a preliminary aid to health insurance legislation, the Ohio 
report in particular strongly urging adoption of laws along the lines — 
of the health insurance bill advanced in New York. = 

Women’s hours were reduced in half a dozen states, including an 
eight-hour limit in Massachusetts after a full half century’s struggle. 
Minimum wage legislation for women and children was enacted in 
one additional state, North Dakota, making fourteen in all, in addi- 
tion to the District of Columbia. Congress reenacted the child labor — 
regulations, which had been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, using the taxing power as the means of enforcement, while 
eight states improved their child labor acts. Wd 

While Congress continues to hold back well-considered measures _ 
for a federal-state employment service, as embodied in the Kenyon- _ 
Nolan bill, and vocational rehabilitation for industrial cripples, sev- 
eral states have taken action to meet these urgent needs. Four states, 
in addition to Massachusetts, where beginnings were made a year 
ago, authorized aid in reeducating and finding employment for indus- 
trial cripples, and the Smith-Bankhead bill extending the present 
federal-state system of vocational education to cover the maimed 
victims of industrial accidents has passed the United States Senate. 


THE GROWING AMNESTY MOVEMENT 


LTHOUGH little if any assurance has come from offi- | 
cial circles that an amnesty to political prisoners is_ 
contemplated, the sentiment in favor of such action to 3 

soldiers and sailors convicted by courts-martial during the war 
is apparently growing. No fewer than three bills for that pur- 
pose are now before Congress. The first, introduced in July 
by Senator Chamberlain of Oregon (and not to be confused — 
with the same senator’s bill for revision of court martial pro- 
cedure), provides that “ all soldiers, sailors and marines who — 
may have been prosecuted, convicted and sentenced by a gen-_ 
eral, summary or any court martial, shall be immediately re- 
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jred to the colors and to duty by proclamation of the presi- having been guilty of dangerous utterances, that justification no 
fit” upon the taking effect of the act. It provides also that longer exists, it is argued. Moreover, the continued impris- 
‘h person restored shall, upon his own application, be hon- onment of people like Debs, Kate Richards O'Hare, and other 
: bly discharged from the service and paid all forfeitures of Socialists merely strengthens in the minds of many persons the 
fy and allowances imposed upon him; and, further, that all belief that these individuals are being punished, not for ex- 
fhts of citizenship shall be restored to him. ‘The bill de- pressing opinions against war, but for holding views hostile to 
jres that “ all persons engaged in the military or naval serv- the economic order of society. : 
i ” since April 6, 1917, except as covered in the preceding So far the government has refused to admit that any such 
(tions, “are hereby granted full amnesty, and in all cases thing as a political prisoner exists. All persons duly convicted 
ere the rights of citizenship have been taken away from under the law, it holds, are criminals, and there is no reason 
bm” by court-martial “such rights are hereby restored.” | why any distinction should be made in respect to those who 
kception is made in the cases of all persons who have been commit certain kinds of criminal acts, such as expressing opin- 
mtenced for offenses that would, if prosecuted in the federal ions that Congress has declared it to be illegal to express. On 
Jurts, involve conviction for a felony. For these the presi- the other hand, it is pointed out that Russia, even in the height 
‘nt is authorized to appoint a board of clemency or review of the czar’s autocracy, admitted the existence of political pris- 
‘th full power to revise, modify or annul the sentences im- _ oners and prescribed a method of dealing with them different 
ised. The bill, which appropriates $3,000,000 to carry its from that used against criminals in the more accepted sense. 
jovisions out, has been referred to the Military Affairs Com- 
‘ttee of the Senate. The War Department, to which it has CANON BARNETT’S BIOGRAPHY : 
a sent for comment and opinion, has not yet expressed «T CAN imagine that a person who should — 
ay : Tes thoroughly infused with the thought, the drama, the 
\ Meanwhile, til gh penalise similar in purpose have made spirit a os biography, might make shift without any 
{tir_appearance in the House. On August 20 Representa- other special schooling.” So writes Robert A. Woods in this 
e Dallinger, of Massachusetts, introduced H. R. 8587, which ‘scue of the SURVEY of the importance to social workers, 
dsubstantially identical with the Chamberlain bill. _The next especially to those who are entering settlement work for die 
Hy Representative Bacharach, of New Jersey, introduced 5+ time, of the biography of Canon Barnett by the wife of 
WR 8620, which differs from the other two chiefly in that that remarkable man, founder of Toynbee Hall and inspirer 
ae la ee for Be teen aly staat aoe of a generation of English and American youths. Believing 
ee siecceral courts,inv) ve conviction for felonies. This t1.4+ Mr. Wood’s praise is not too high, the National Federa- 
feasure also contains a provision for the payment of $360 to. je of Settlements, through the generosity both of the p oN 
08 tatae he 4 ai ip Lennie enna lishers and of Galen L. Stone, will make a present of the 
} ve each soldier and sailor a sum of money to start life afresh. ‘° volumes 0 f this biography Le ec five hundred settle- 
‘1, pe AEE Aces ments and neighborhood agencies in the United States. “I 
“he combining of these two provisions in the same bill will, s : 
Vis thought by some people, strengthen the chances of Hs hope that the use of this book by both older and younger resi- 
: dents will help in bringing ‘the settlements of the country into 


Snnesty clauses being passed. Both the Dallinger and Bach- : Po aly este es ; 
Fach bills have been referred to the Committee on Military their own distinctive opportunity in the new era of social work 


BR os the House. which is certainly beginning,” writes Mr. Woods. ; 

3) None of these measures goes beyond persons engaged 

# the military or naval service. Since conscientious objec- . ALEXANDER M. WILSON 

‘rs are covered by that designation, they would be in- LEXANDER M. WILSON, director of the Depart- 
Suded. The bills do nothing to meet the agitation for the ment of Civilian Relief, Atlantic Division, American 
please of other so-called political offenders who have been im- Red Cross, who died at the age of forty-six at his home 


*-isoned under the espionage act and other statutes for activi: in New York city, on September 12, was one of the best 
ses deemed inimical to the prosecution of the war. There is | known men in the field of American social work. He gradu- 
‘large number of such persons in prison, some of them for ated from Princeton in 1897 and from the New York School 
Sere utterances regarded as disloyal. of Philanthropy in 1903. For a few months he was secretary 
! The movement for an amnesty to such as these is neverthe- of the Jersey City Associated Charities, becoming in 1904 the 
‘ss apparently gaining independent headway. The National head of the Boston Association for the Relief and Control of 
Heague for the Release of Political Prisoners, formed last win- Tuberculosis. In this field he subsequently played a promi- 
/r upon the initiation of the National Executive Committee nent part. Gifted with an unusually buoyant and enthusias- 
if the Socialist Party, has called an American Freedom Con- tic temperament, he was so well equipped for this work that 
Jention, to be held in Chicago, September 25-28, for the pur- his accomplishments in two years set what for that time was 
Yose of demanding such action. The purposes of this league 2 new and high standard in the fight against the white plague. 
Save already been indorsed by nearly 200 local trade union The Boston association ‘stimulated the Massachusetts State 
ind non-Socialist bodies, including the Wisconsin State Federa- Board of Health to greater public efforts for health educa- 
Yon of Labor, and the Illinois State Federation, through Dun- tion, for factory inspection and for the establishment of state 
‘an McDonald, its president. The Immediate Action Com- hospitals for the care of tubercular patients. The city itself 
Aittee of this league, of which J. Mahlon Barnes is managing was induced to create a Tuberculosis Hospital Commission 
hirector, has headquarters at 138 N. La Salle street, Chicago. and to adopt a policy of providing a hospital bed for every 
¥ Meanwhile, individuals of both liberal and radical tenden- Patient who desired such care. It was Mr. Wilson, too, who 
“ies are urging the President to grant an amnesty to political established the first day camp for consumptives. 

Hrisoners. It is urged that, in addition to the generous justice In 1907, Mr. Wilson went to the Chicago Tuberculosis 
if such action, both political expediency and the necessity of Institute where, as in Boston, he had unusual success in 
Sombating the “ rising tide of bolshevism ” demand it. Many bringing together public officials, physicians and laymen for 
Jentences imposed during the war for the mere expression concerted work in attacking this fundamental public health 
©f opinion were indefensibly severe, it is argued, not even Ger- problem. Mr. Wilson was able, in Chicago, to set on foot a 
fnany imposing such heavy penalties. A case in point is the system of public tuberculosis dispensaries, each with a physi- 
four-year sentence given in Germany to Karl Liebknecht, as cian and nurse, and a careful system of records and follow- 
irompared with the ten-year sentence imposed in this country uP work. ‘The data collected in these stations was of in- 
iipon Eugene V. Debs. Again, whatever justification there may estimable value in laying bare the needs of the people and 
jaye been during the war for confining persons regarded as indicating where measures of prevention could be applied, 
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A year later Mr. Wilson succeeded Ernest P. Bicknell as 
head of the Chicago Bureau of Charities.» In that capacity he 
secured the amalgamation of that association with the Chi- 
cago Relief and Aid Society, a step that contributed enor- 
mously to the efficiency with which relief was handled in Chi- 
cago at that time. Considering it unfair to weigh down the 
new society with two executives, Mr. Wilson resigned, insist- 
ing that the United Charities should be headed by Sherman 
C. Kingsley, the secretary of the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society. 

Returning to Boston and resuming the general secretaryship 
of the Association for the Relief and Control of Tubercu- 
losis, Mr. Wilson pushed farther into this field in which he 
had already done so much pioneering. From Boston he went 
to Philadelphia as head of the field service of the Phipps In- 
stitute for the study and control of tuberculosis, During the 
Blankenburg administration in that city he accepted his first 
position in the public service, becoming assistant director of 
the Department of Health and Charities, where in spite of the 
numerous and baffling obstacles which petty politicians put in 
his way, he was able to clean up a department of charities 
that was graft-ridden, unintelligent and sometimes heartlessly 
cruel. After three and a half years he became, in 1915, di- 
rector of the newly-created Bureau of Social Investigations in 
the New York City Department of Public Charities, where 
he organized and stabilized the work of looking into the indi- 
vidual cases of distress and dependency that devolve upon the 
ay for assistance and of making plans for giving constructive 
help. 

In August, 1917, Mr. Wilson became director of Civilian 
Relief of the Atlantic Division of the Red Cross and it was 
in that service that he died. Under his direction the Red 
Cross Home Service sections in New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut carried on the work of assisting the families of 
soldiers and sailors who for any reason found themselves in 
need of information, financial help, encouragement, medical 
care and any other service which it is within the power of the 
American Red Cross to supply. Mr. Wilson leaves a wife and 
two children. 


A T.R. PARK FOR ALL 


OT only to erect “a suitable and adequate monumental 
memorial in Washington,” but also to construct “a 

park in the town of Oyster Bay, to be preserved like 
Mount Vernon and Abraham Lincoln’s home in Springfield ” 
and to be representative of the vigorous open-air life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, is the object of the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
- ciation. It is the second of these purposes that gives the 
association its distinctive flavor. The park will embrace about 
forty acres and titles to the property have already been exam- 
ined and surveys made. When completed, the park will have 
an athletic field, tennis courts, bathing beach and pavilion, an 
open-air theater, a flagpole 150 feet high and a beautiful 
promenade arched by elm trees, in the center of which will be 
a lagoon. It is the idea of the park committee to have a park 
that will provide amusement facilities for the people of Oyster 
Bay and the country at large. It does not want a park “ that 


would not have met with the approval of the colonel himself.” 


The open-air theater is to be built with the lines of the 
Greek amphitheater in mind. It is to be called the Roosevelt 
Forum. Electus D. Litchfield, an architect residing in Oyster 
Bay, has been engaged to carry out plans for both park and 
theater. Of the proposed theater, Mr. Litchfield says: 


At the head of the auditorium there would be a rostrum backed by 
a simple dignified structure, having its west front built somewhat 
in the form of a Greek theater and providing a stage upon which 
may be seated the performers at open air concerts. Within its walls, 
I had hoped there might be a reception room, together with a small 
hall, somewhat in the nature of the Supreme Court room in the 
Capitol at Washington, where would be gathered from time to time, 
once every two or three years, or two or three times a year, as in 
the opinion of the trustees of the Roosevelt Forum the occasion may 
require, a few of the great men of the country, who shall there 
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discuss before the whole nation the grave questions affectin 
future of America. a 
Among the honorary officers of the association are Willi 1 
H. Taft, Charles E, Hughes, Henry Cabot Lodge and Hir, : | 
W. Johnson. The president is William Boyce ‘Thompson ana) 
the vice-president William Loeb, Jr. The executive commit 
tee is made up of over thirty men prominent in many fieldsi) 
Another object of the association is the establishment of “at | 
incorporated society to promote the development and applicg 
tion of the policies and ideals of Theodore Roosevelt for thi 
benefit of the American people.” ‘a 


MAINE MOVES FORWARD 


OT often can a state board of charities and correction 
look back with so much satisfaction upon a legislativ 
record of six years as the Maine board is able to @ 
today. Established in 1913, the board spent a year in sus 
veying its field and then prepared for the 1915 legislature ~ 
definite program of state activities in its field. At the clom 
of the 1919 session only three items of this program remaine 
to be adopted. Among those placed upon the statute book 
are: payment of state appropriations to private institution 
for the care of public dependents upon a per capita basis 
after approval in each instance by state authority; discon 
tinuance of appropriations to tuberculosis clinics limited ti 
local fields; admission to the School for Feebleminded limiter! 
to those likely to marry and have children, until such time a 
its capacity is ample for all; capacity of state School for Girl 
increased ; state sanatoria for the care of tuberculous patient: 
established; reformatory for women established; all misde 
meanants and felons, except those sentenced for life, made 
eligible to parole; Cumberland County Farm for Inebriates 
likely to become a state farm for misdemeanants by the estabt 
lishment of a state reformatory for men—county jails wil 
then no longer need to be used except as places of detention 
pending trial; present state prison being remodelled anw 
farms and highway work being utilized in connection there 
with; state prison in charge of a nonpartisan commission) 
State Board of Children’s Guardians (State Board of Chare 
ties and Corrections ex-officio) established, replacing indi 
viduals as county agents for the protection of children; — 
state-wide law providing special aid to mothers with de 
pendent children at the joint expense of the state and thi 
municipality where the mother lives; keeping children is! 
almshouse prohibited by law; maternity hospitals, children’ 
homes and persons engaging in the business of boarding: 
children or of placing children in family homes required t# 
have a license from the State Board of Charities and Cori 
rections ; soliciting of funds for charity outside of the munic# 
pality where the solicitor resides or the organization r presi 
sented has its place of business without a license from thi 
state board prohibited by law. Me 
The three items of the original program not yet adopted 
are the district or county infirmary for the poor who nee 
institution care, centralized supervision of probation work? 
and juvenile courts. The last two are partially adopted by 
the passage of a juvenile delinquency act. 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


ITH December 1-10 chosen as the official date for th 

1919 Red Cross Christmas seal sale, the Nation | 

Tuberculosis Association is preparing for a whirlwi 10° 
drive this year. The date has been set early so as to avoid thes 
last minute Christmas shopping crowds, and it is believed that: 
a short campaign’ of the hurricane variety can be made mosty 
effective. Offices for this purpose have been established at 1 & 
East 28 street, New York, and a special staff of experienced 
campaign men are now being given intensive training in an i: 
tuberculosis work and its history. A handbook giving the i 
B C of a model Red Cross seal campaign is ready for mail}! 
ing. Gordon Grant has designed a poster illustrating the offiq) 
cial slogan of the campaign, The Next to Go. ‘ 


‘ 
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MEXICO 


To tHe Epiror: Your recent editorials 
Mling public attention to Senator Fall’s 
sculiar interest in Mexican Bandit Villa 
‘ceive a singular justification from the way 
\ which the investigation of Mexican con- 
itions is now being conducted by the Senate 
oreign Relations Sub-Committee, consisting 
© Senator Fall, Senator Brandegee and 
nator Smith of Arizona. 


/ During the last three days three members 
{} the Committee on Mexico of this asso- 
ation have appeared before the Senate 
jib-committee. These witnesses were Dr. Ss. 
|. Inman, executive secretary of the Society 
x Cooperation in Latin America, Dr. G. 
i, Winton of Nashville, Tenn., for years in 
marge of Methodist missionary schools in 
“iexico, and myself, as chairman of our 
jommittee on Mexico, and as chairman of 
jir Executive Committee. 


| The public utterances of all the members 
the Senate sub-committee and particularly 
he notorious attitude of Senator Fall 
bwards Mexican intervention would, with- 
lat further evidence, do much to discredit in 
jie eyes of unbiased Americans the investi- 
gations of this Senate committee. I am sure, 
However, that few Americans would be pre- 
jared for the atmosphere which character- 
‘sed the hearing of the last few days. Mr. 
ydward L. Doheny, of the Huasteca Petro- 
jum Company, one of the largest of the 
Wational Association for the Protection of 
Simerican Rights in Mexico, and Harold 
lValker, counsel for the Mexican Petroleum 
ompany were, together with their eight or 
fine assistants, in constant consultation with 
jenator Fall and with Senate sub-committee’s 
jounsel and special investigator during the 
Ruestioning of the witnesses by Senator Fall. 


© Surely it is high time if there must be an 
‘avestigation of Mexican conditions that it 
made by a committee which is not preju- 
ced against the Carranza regime and 
yhich does not give so many evidences of 
friendship and understanding with Ameri- 
lan business interests hostile to the only gov- 
Wrnment which promises to maintain peace 
nd order in Mexico, and to provide for the 
firadual amelioration of the social and eco- 
Homic despotism of the Diaz regime. 
4 : James G. McDona Lp. 
j Chairman, Executive Committee, League of 
4| Free Nations Association] 
i New York. 


jJ. PRENTICE MURPHY 


» Yo rue Epitor: In a recent number of the 
WuRvEY, under the heading Back to Phila- 
(elphia, you speak with justifiable enthusi- 
‘ism of the return of J. Prentice Murphy to 
is native city to take up important work 
where and add that Philadelphia only lent 
lim to Boston anyway, much as one might 
h end an umbrella or a shirt. 
% Boston does not look upon the transaction 
#n so casual a light. During the eight years 
that Mr. Murphy has been one of us he has 
identified himself with all the best efforts 
jof city and state, and his clear judgment, 
bwide vision, and fair and candid spirit have 
yet standards of work and cooperation un- 
4cnown to us before. ‘Thoroughness in his 
Jy>wn work was not forgotten in the broader 
Wnterests of the community; it had always 
jhe personal touch; while his openminded 
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The SURVEY has in stock copies of the books 
listed below which it wishes to dispose of before 
the end of the fiscal year on September 30. 


Any book in the list will be given free in re- 
turn for one new $4.00 subscription to the 
SURVEY received in our office before September 
30. Persuade a friend to subscribe and get the 


Or, the books will be sent for the prices given 
inthesecondcolumn(SURVEY’s September Price). 


This is a special end-of-the-year proposal— 
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HYNINS OF THE 
NITED CHURCH 


Charles Claytom Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the new social era. For use in 
ail evangelical denominations. ‘‘The most beau- 
tiful hymnal in the American Church.’’. Return- 
able copy and prices sent on request. 


The Daily Altar | 


By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrisoa 


A manual of private devotion and family worship, 
400 pages. For each day a theme, meditation, 
Scripture selection, stanza of poetry and prayer. 
Beautifully printed, bound in leather, with gold 
stamp. A perfect = iy $2.50 + 10c postage. 


Christian Century 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


An undenominational journal of religion. Faces 
the reconstruction era with faith. Indispensable 
to the thoughtful layman or ter who wants 
to keep his religious thinking abreast of his 
other thinking. Three issues sent free on request. 


The Christian Century Press 


712 E. 40th Street Chicago, IL 


What Are YOU Doing To Make The World 
A Better Place In Which To Live? 


Read 


. THE SERVERS ” 
A Novel 


Of Reconstruction and Social Prog- 
ress, Embracing Practical Plans for 
Unlimited Christian Service. 


By Mail, $1.00 (350 pp). 
JOSEPH ERWIN WILSON 


Houston Texas 


A Summer’s work in New York City 


for 


experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 
citizens who need technical help and inspiration io 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 


i Room 2210, Municipal Building New York 


The Graduate School of 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


offers courses of study leading to the 
Certificate in Public Health 
and the degrees of 
Doctor of Public Health 


and 
Doctor of Philosophy (in Public Health) 


The course for the Certificate occupies one year 
and is open to men and women who have received a 
bachelor’s degree or have completed at least the 
first two years in a medical school of high standing. 

The course for the Doctorate in Publie Health is 
@ two years course for medical graduates. 

The course for the Doctorate in Philosophy is the 
usual three years course for those who hold their 
bachelor’s degree. 

Further information in regard to the scope of the 
courses and the specifie requirements may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Dean of the Graduate 
School, YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn. 


If in need of workers 


_ The Survey 
Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants 


A recent advertiser writes: 


“‘T have had splendid reesconee and 

shall always be pratet ul for your 

pele: The scope of my replies is an 
dication of Sue circulation.” 
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and generous appreciation of the views and 
virtues of others, above all, his modesty and 
gentleness, endeared him to his fellow- 
workers. 

If we are honest enough to return the 
umbrella, contrary to well-established prece- 
dent, let us also honestly acknowledge our 
indebtedness to Prentice Murphy, not only 
for temporary refuge, but for constructive 
work which will remain to bless us after he 
has gone. 

Anna P. JACKSON. 


[Director, Boston Children’s Aid Society] 
Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 


MINNESOTA has created a Division of Re- 
education in its state Department of Educa- 
tion, to do for crippled civilians what the 
federal government is undertaking to do for 
disabled soldiers. Oscar M. Sullivan, who 
for two years has been chief statistician of 
the Department of Labor and Industries, has 
been appointed director of the new division. 
He retains his former position also, but with- 
out salary. 


THE ROMANS REPLY 
(Continued from page 874) 


For those fearing the attitude of the na- 
tional organizations in so extending their 
programs, it would seem to me a source of 
confidence and reassurance to know that 
when the standard above referred to was 
adopted, there were present representatives 
of a number of the most important national 
organizations. These executives themselves 
recognized, as their remarks at our reorgani- 
zation meeting showed, the importance of the 
adjustment of national programs to local 
community conditions; and the necessity of 
not only avoiding duplication with local 
agencies, but of inviting direct cooperation 
with them, and of utilizing their experience— 
not for the purpose of taking their place, 
but to supplement their efforts helpfully in 
such a way as to secure a more effective 
achievement. 

It will also gratify “A Worker in the 
Field” to learn that, although the National 
Information Bureau’s request for information 
from national organizations has been: issued 
but a short time, nearly all the large national 
organizations have already replied with an 
emphatic “ yes” to the question of their will- 
ingness to abide by the standard above 
named. Others will undoubtedly do so in 
the near future. 

Two years ago, the situation among the 
recently organized war charities was one of 
dire confusion which caused many experi- 
enced social workers to fear a distinctly 
retrogressive effect on the standards of social 
work. In the long run, however, the war 
charities have adopted satisfactory methods 
of administration, and have made real prog- 
ress toward cooperation, so that the situation 
has distinctly clarified itself. 

Today our great national organizations 
are pressing forward, perhaps over-anxiously, 
to be of service. They are feeling their way, 
but I am confident that again the good judg- 
ment of those directing their policies will 
bring a satisfactory solution of what may 
now appear to be dangerous confusion. 
From my contact with executives of many 
of these organizations, I feel certain that they 
have no intention of infringing in any way 
upon the functions of local organizations or 
of interfering with their work. The adjust- 
ment will perhaps take some time. I have 
faith that it will come, to the satisfaction of 
both local organizations and the great na- 
tional agencies, since all alike are, after all, 
directed by men of vision and earnest pur- 
pose who will not allow their organizations 
to become ends in. themselves. 

Barry C. SMITH. 

New York. 
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YME PERFECT STEREOPTICON Us q 
for every practical forme of 
optical projection is again 
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Combined Balopticon—For 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


628 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 3 
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Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS ~ 
A Guide Book for Parents — 


A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes 
critically and discriminately the Private Schools of f 
all classifications. 
Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, 
age, special features, etc. 
Introductory Charters review interesting de- — 
velopments of the year in education,—Modern | 
Schools, War Changes in the Schools, Eduextional _ 
Reconstruction. What Progressive Schools Are | 
Doing, Recent Educational Literature, etc. : 
Our Educational Service Bureau will be glad to 
advise and write you intimately about any school i 
or class of Schools in which you are interested. : 
Fifth Edtiton, 1919, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. | 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 


Pool, Billiards and Bowling as a Phase of 
Commercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph. D. 
The most complete and suggestive social study 
of this important subject today. 
185 Pages Illustrations Price $1.50 net % 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


in a campaign for a Reconstructed Chureh and 
Nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mibifel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in the liberal pulpits — 
of America, and may be trained for e tc 
service at the 


MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autuma Quarter begins Sept. Summer 
sessions at the expense of the School at the 
University of Gelcere: Liberal scholarship aid. 
Traveling fellowships providing for further 
study at foreign umiversities available at 
graduation, ; 


Apply to 
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| | WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Superintendent for a small 
industrial school for girls in Montreal, 
fanada. Apply at once by letter to Mrs. 
wilson Fairman, Hon.-Treasurer of the 
Yirls’ Cottage Industrial School, 369 Peel 
Street, Montreal. 


WANTED: Experienced, part-time pub- 
Ycity man for educational and financial 
Fork, connected with child-placing Society, 
‘Pith headquarters in Boston, territory Mas- 
Wachusetts. Full particulars, covering edu- 
ation, experience and references, desired. 
@<atharine P. Hewins, General Secretary, 
Whe Church Home Society, 376 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass. 


2) ASSISTANT HEADWORKER and 
heighborhood organizer wanted. Must have 
Wnowledge of Yiddish. Address 3264 
URVEY. 


A LARGE SETTLEMENT desires to 
Sacrease its: resident staff by adding a 
lfapable person, Jewess preferred, to act as 
Secretary to the Head Resident. Position 
Hipen October 15th. Address, giving full 
Waformation as to age, experience, refer- 
“nces, salary expected, etc., 3274 Survey. 


VY WANTED—An Associate Director of a 
Warge Jewish settlement, in a city of seven 
Hiundred thousand. Male or female. Ad- 
elress 3279 SuRvEY. 


¥ WANTED — Jewish speaking social 
Sworker with experience in juvenile court 
Hwork. Apply to Bureau for Jewish Chil- 
Hiren, 516 N. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W WANTED—Young college woman with 
‘raining in case work to do like work, un- 
der supervision, in family department of a 
welfare organization in a middle western 
tity. Good opportunity for advancement 
for young woman of right qualifications. 
Address 3284 Survey. 


4 TEACHERS—Cottage mother wanted 
“for small Jewish Orphanage. Apply supt., 
B’nai-Brith Orphanage, Fairview, Erie 
icounty, Pa. 


¥ WANTED—Woman to take superinten- 
Gdency of small Jewish Shelter Home for 
ichildren. State experience and salary de- 
Asired. Give references. Address 3286 
Survey. 


) WANTED a capable, efficient woman as 
{ house-mother for girls’ cottage. Also, as- 
{sistant matron for boys’ cottage. Apply to 
eg fer Crippled Children, Newington, 
) Conn. , 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“I have had splendid response and shall always 
be grateful for your help. The scope of my replies 
is an indication of your circulation.” 

RATES: Workers Wanted, Situations Wanted, For Sale, etc., 
5 cents for each word and initial including the address or box 
number, for each insertion; minimum charge $1. 
Pamphlets, Periodicals, see below. 
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Current 


112 East 19 Street 
New York 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Sa ic SS eI NE NT EE 

MAN, age 47, single, seven years’ ex- 
desires position in 
public or private institution or social wel- 
fare organization where genuine interest 
and welfare of children and original work 
would be welcomed. Address C. G. W., 
P. O. Box 172, Lancaster, Ohio. 


i eco nts) AUR SS SE 

WANTED: Position by trained social 
service worker. Highest references con- 
cerning executive ability, tact, experience 
and initiative. Address 3285 SuRVEY. 


Sony danced a ab ip tie oo at ea 

EXHIBIT EXPERT open for perma- 
nent or temporary work. Exceptional ex- 
perience as organizer and designer of gov- 
ernment and national welfare exhibits. 
Address 3280 Survey. 


Adcdress 3 
A SOCIAL WORKER with ten years’ 


experience as an executive, desires position 
with charity or welfare organization. Ad- 
dress 3287 SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE—College education; po- 
litical, business and varied relief-work ex- 
perience. Now occupies important position, 
but wishes change, preferably to Altantic 


Coast. Salary $5,000 a year. Address 3288 
SuRVEY. 

WANTED—Position in institution or 
settlement in Middle West. One year’s 


teaching experience—physical training grad- 
uate. Address 3289 SurRvEY. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE with social 
service and case work training, desires to 
correspond with community or firm having 
a real problem to handle. If you want an 
executive with vision, a pleasing personality, 
and ability, address 3290 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER wishes to make 
change by October 1. Experienced as hous- 
ing secretary, case-worker, and in general 
welfare work. B. E. A.. Room 1016, 11 
Broadway, New York. 


SITUATION wanted in employment 
and personnel supervision by college grad- 
uate with training at New'York School of 
Social Work and with two years’ experi- 
ence in industrial relation problems. Ad- 
dress 3291 Survey. 


COLLEGE MAN of experience in case- 
work, family problems and child welfare, 
would like position with organization to do 
outside work. Address 3292 Survey. 


HOUSEKEEPER, managing; very con- 
scientious; several years’ experience insti- 
tutions; employed at present, wishes to 
make change. Address 3293 Survey. 


WANTED: position by graduate New 
York School of Philanthropy with five 
years’ experience as supervisor of districts 
and trainer of new workers in charity or- 
ganization society, in social service and 
Red Cross institutes. Address 3267 Sur- 
VEY, 


_—_—_—_— 
THE WHLLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly mser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THH Figst NATIONAL Co- 

OPBRATIV® CONVENTION, 300 OP, $1.00. 
Published by The Cooperative ague of 

America, 2 West 18th St., New York. 
TowaRD THH New EpucaTion. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents, eachers’ Union of the City of New 
York, 70 ¥ifth avenue, New York City. 
For VALun Recwivep, A Discussion of Indus- 


trial Pensions, John A. Fitch. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 6 cts. Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19th St., New York. ~ 


IMMIGRATION LITHRATURD distributed v! Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 
1261, New York. Arguments free on request. 

A ScHooL THat Stupins Lirp. Information 
sent, free about the cooperative plan of re 
organization of the Training School for Com- 
munity Workers. John Collier, Director. 
Address A, A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTHE PLANS. 
A digest of twenty plans for employees’ rep- 
resentation through joint committees intro- 
duced by American companies. One Dollar. 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 

WorRKSHOP CoMMITTBES. Suggested lines of 
development of workers’ shop organizations, 
management ther aud types of organiza- 
tion. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted from the 
Survey for October 5, 1918. SHop Com- 
MITTBHS IN PRACTICH. By C. G. Renold. In- 
DUSTRIAL RBLATIONS. A Summary of Con- 
clusions reached by a Group of Twenty Brit- 
ish Quaker Hmployers after Four Days of 
Discussion in 1917 and 1918. The three 
articles above in one reprint.) rder from 
Survey Associates, 112 Hast 19 Street, New 
York. Price 10c. : 

REPORT OF THD PROVISIONAL JOINT COMMITTBB. 
Adopted unanimously by the British Indus- 
trial Conference, Central Hall, Westminster, 
April 4. Reprinted from the Survey for 

ay 3, 1919, and not heretofore ublished in 
the United States. Order from Survey Asso- 
ciates, Bast 19 Street, New York. 
Price 10c. 

Cost of LIVING IN THB UnitTsp Sratas. Bibli- 
Oprah: By Helen G. Estey. Price 50 cents. 
From Helen G. Bstey, 38 St. Stephen St., 
Boston, Mass. 

You SHOULD Know ABouT CREDIT UNIONS. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Mas- 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. 

ScImNcH AND SOcIAL DisconteNT. New Hamp- 
shire Academy of Science, address by Dean 
Ernest R. Groves, Department of Sociology, 
State College. 10 cents, the Author, Dun- 
ham, N. H. 3 

CHICAGO STANDARD BUDGET FOR DEPENDENT 
FaMIuips. 39 pp., 25 cents. Published b; 
the Chicago Council of Social Agencies, 1 
North State Street, Chicago, Il. 

Onn HUNDRED YHARS OF WORK WITH GIRLS 
IN Boston. An interesting historical sur- 
vey (shot through and through with Old 
Boston color) of the work done by the Bos- 
ton Society for the Care of Girls, formerly 
the Boston Female Asylum. Written and 
published by Mary Caroline Crawford, So- 
cial Service Advertising, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. Sent free upon application 
to Miss Mabelle B. Blake, 184 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly tmser- 

tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 

Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, 

Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The Arbitrator contains debates on subjects 
of social, ag pee and political significance ; 
Veracity in Sweepers: Amnesty for Po- 
litical Prisoners, etc. $1.00 a year. Sample 
free. P. O. Box 42, Wall Street Station, 
New York City. 

Dr. ROBINSON’S. Voice in the Wilderness 
has come to life again. It is interesting and 
full of meat from cover to cover. Two dol- 
lars a year; twenty cents per copy. 12 Mt. 
Morris Park West, New York Byiy. 


FOR SALE 


ADDRESSOGRAPH OUTFIT which 
has faithfully delivered your Survey for 
some time past, but is now outgrown. 
Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


50 O00 Americans were killed in 19 months of the 
great war. 


400, sie Americans succumbed uy Influenza in 
6 months months of the epidemic. 
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To scientific and medical men—A set of charts illustrating 
various aspects of influenza mortality available on request. 
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